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NOTES. 


Edwin Arnold, the poet of the Orient, leaves 
England for the East, this month. May it be for 
more material with which he may interpret the 
heart of Asia to the head of Europe and America. 


Rev. C. F. Thwing, in an elaborate article inthe 
Independent on “Shortening Congregational Pas- 
torates,” shows that the Congregational churches 
of America average a complete change of pastors 
every six years. 


An exchange says that there is one woman in 
England and Wales possessing the right of fran- 
chise to every seven men; 108,000 women have 
the municipal franchise by virtue of their being 
householders. Where is Republican America, the 
leader of the world, etc., etc. ? 


A recent number of the Jowa Tribune publishes 
in its “Family Circle” department the second 
chapter of Simmons’ “ Unending Genesis” This is 
an example that other newspapers of the land may 
well follow; replace some of the useless personalities 


of local politics with the stirring words and the 
kindling sentences of literature and science. 


This is the way the Christian Advocate finds its 
consolation over the typographical errors that will 
intrude themselves into the best-regulated paper: 


They keep us humble; they exercise the ingenuity of our readers 
in finding out what we mean; and they give pleasure to those who 
would rather find a small error than learn an important truth. Yet, 


notwithstanding these advantages, we shall keep the number as small 
as possible, 


So mote it be with Unrry! 


Senator Edmunds thinks that “‘ electricity is just 
as much a part of the forces of the world for the 
transmission of intelligence as the locomotive or 
the old post-horse,” and declares his purpose to 
labor for government telegraphy at the next session 
of Congress. Capital will not be wanting to re- 
tard, and, if need be, corrupt, legislation on this 
matter, but it must eventually triumph. 


Prof. Blackie, the accomplished Scotchman, has 
left his chair in the Edinburgh University, turned 
his back on his beloved Greek, that he may give 
his whole attention to the elevation of the High- 
land peasantry. With characteristic pith and blunt- 
ness, he says: “Let Greek die, let Hebrew die, let 
learning go to the dogs—but let human beings 
live. Let brotherhood and charity grow.” 


How long must our would-be labor-honoring and 
democratic America wait before an item such as 
the following clipped from an exchange ceases to 
be a surprise and when the reader will be at a loss 
to understand the last sentence which apparently at 


this date is intended for a joke: 


One of the chambermaids at the Crawford House, White Mountains, 
hopes to take the examination for Harvard next year. What the mem- 
bers of the Concord School of Philosophy propose to do to earn their 
vacation is not yet announced. 


The senior editor of the Index spent a part “ of 
an August Sunday in Boston” in listening to Rev. 
A. B. Earle, the noted revivalist, at Tremont Tem- 
ple. He came away enabled to say, “there was a 
very humanizing sentiment running all through the 
service.” Any service of which this can be said 
proyes its right to exist; and a service of which this 
is not true, be it ever so rational, intellectually vig- 
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orous or scholarly, is scarcely justified as an instru- 
ment of the religious life. 


It is a pretty story that goes the rounds of the 
papers -which says that Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett picked berries to pay the postage on the manu- 
script of her first published story. Her subsequent 
stories are doubtless the better for that experience, 
and her appreciation of “ Vagabondia,” her pretty 
home in Washington, is the keener for it. This is 
another verification of Shakespeare’s lines: 


Yet famine, 
E’er clean it o’erthrow nature, makes it valiant; 
_ Plenty and peace breed cowards; 
Hardness ever of hardiness is mother. 


A recent number of the Christian Register con- 
tains the summary of the beliefs of the “ Brahmo 
Somaj,” the progressive religious organization of 
India, written by one of the members. A more 
noble confession of faith it would be hard to find. 
One of the many elements of the universal religion 
stated is the following: 


The Brahmo Somaj believes in the sacred and supreme duty of culti- 
vating and encouraging the independence of thought, will, and con- 
victions. Everything that tends to enslave man’s nature is an evil. It 
also believes in the great duty of subordinating individual opinions, 
habits, and inclinations to the general welfare of the community. 


In 1838 the Christian Examiner, at that time 
probably the most scholarly publication in this 
country, declined the larger part of a ‘“‘ Review of 
Thomas Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution’” by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. The Christian Examiner is 
dead. The words of Emerson are “ apples of gold 
in pictures of silver,” growing more and more pop- 
ular and potent. Scholarship is good, but proph- 
ecy is better. It is difficult to discriminate between 
learning and wisdom; but upon that discrimination 
depends the fate of religion and morals in this, as in 
past generations. 


“A gray-haired missionary of grave and genlte 
face” at Chautauqua, on being asked by a corre- 
spondent of the Friends’ Intelligencer whether 
Edwin Arnold’s poem was a faithful picture of Bud- 
dhism, replied that it seemed over-drawn, but not 
false. “Every country that has received the Bud- 
dhist faith has extinguished caste. The missionary 
and his wife sadly contrasted the courteous de- 
meanor they had received at the hands of the 
heathen in China with the cruelty, injustice and 
violence visited upon this race by their countrymen 
in the United States.” 


itarian heartiness and an unflinching democracy 
that seem to us very religious. We like the indig- 
nation aroused in him by the advertisement of a 
Chicago lady for a child’s nurse that is “willing to 
wear acap.” He calls it a “specimen of that un- 
healthy American fungi who would like to elevate. 
the rich to a rank of superior caste, and compel 
honest industry to wear a badge of servitude. Such 
a person would drive her poorer sister to one shame 
or the other, the shame of honest labor and a cap 
or the shame of freedom and sin.” 


The Living Church sees something very absurd 
in the dedication of the St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh, after its restoration by the venerable Cham- 
bers, to Presbyterian worship. It says: 


The anthem for the occasion was ‘**‘God Save the Queen,” and the 
building was declared to be re-opened “‘in the name of the Queen.”’ 
There was nothing, after all, incongruous in the proceeding, as the 
Kirk is a State institution, originating in politics, and not in any re- 
ligious movement, reformed or unreformed. 


To our unecclesiastical mind it seems as if there 
was quite as much “ politics,” to say the least, in 
the origin of the Episcopal institution. We think 
of Henry VIII. as more of a politician than a 
prophet. 


The Unitarian Herald of August 31st contains 
another spirited but eminently good-natured article 
from Mr. Herford on “ Unitarian Tides,” in which 
there is a generous sprinkling of names. We are 
inclined to think that, on this side of the water, the 
discussion of the questions raised by Dr. Putnam 
cannot be carried much farther with dignity, for it 
must inevitably sink into mere personalities. To 
stop and spend much time in discussing individuals, 
most of them still alive, will be the surest way of 
bringing about the doleful condition of things of 
which Dr. Putnam is the herald. The tides are 
controlled by the moon. We cannot change them; 
but we canattend diligently to our own business 
and try to sanctify our lives and the lives of others 
in the brave Pauline fashion, by persistently “forget- 
ting the things that are behind and reaching for- 
ward unto those things which are before.” 


Two new Harvest Services are now ready for the 
examination and choice of Unitarian churches; one 
published by the Eastern and the other by the 
Western Unitarian Sunday-school Society, the first 
prepared by the secretary, Mr. Spaulding, the other 
by Mr. Blake, under whose careful hands it is fondly 
hoped by some of us, that a helpful liturgy for the 


Our neighbor of the Radical Review has a human- 


| Liberal Church is slowly growing. Of the re- 
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spective merits of these two services we hope to | paper that cannot be done, at least as well as now, 
have an upinion by a competent hand for our next) by the present editor’s bright sister? Or what is 


issue. 


Meanwhile we hope that superintendents there in the average city editorial, save its coarse- 


and pastors will not lose time in sending for sam- | ness or its slash, that a well-trained woman cannot 


ple copies. One thing is quite certain, now that 


the mother society at Boston has wheeled into line, | | 


that the Unitarian Churches of America will grad-_ 
ually adopt the four festival Sundays of the year, 
not for display and entertainment, but for sacra- 
mental uses. Not the old-time “children’s days,” 
but days made specially blessed by the combination 
of the congregation and the Sunday-school in a 
service that shall be both beautiful and dignified 
and on that account the more religious. 

Out of growing experience we shall have not ‘a 


harvest-service but the harvest-service, which will | should be denied by their pupils the power to vote.. 


But history is ever laughing at us. a. 
identified with the Thanksgiving thought and season. | 


also in this latitude become more or less closely 


Absence from the editorial sanctum during the 
month of August kept the interesting reports of 


the Weir’s Landing grove meetings out of our | the consciousness that the minimum of the time of 


furnish 1 ? 


The Annexes and Woman’s Colleges 
may soon begin, unknown, to shape our manly poli- 


tics. Soon begin,—who knows but what they have 
-begun,—but what the virus is already in our votes! 
It would be a comic situation in a body politic, 
should the time come when not only the man-child 


should be born, as now, from a mother, and should 
be taught, as now, from six to sixteen by a school- 
ma’am, but when his father and grandfather should 
‘depend for two-thirds of their politics upon an 
editress, and still the schoolma’am and the editress 


~ 
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The far-reaching sense of dissatisfaction with 
the Sunday-school as at present administered, 
is one of the hopeful signs of the times. Ont of 


sight and any mention of them out of our columns; | church workers is given to the maximum interest, 
but it is never too late to quote a good thing. and that what time is given is often spentin an un- 
Miss Eastman, at the “Woman’s Meeting,” which | systematic and incoherent manner, must eventually 


seems to have been the best one of the series, ‘come more conscience, which, in turn, will bring 


touched an uncomfortable truth as follows: ‘more sense and more perseverance into our work. 


When a child doesn’t want to go to school, it is certain that some-| As a contribution to this wholesome discontent, we 


thing ails the school. 


religion. If men do not like to go to church, something must ail the | 
church. 


So with regard to the church—with regard to | 


print the following from P. H. Wicksteed’s “Report 


to the British and Foreign Unitarian Association” 
W. J. Potter, at the same meeting, argued that 


on the “Condition of the Liberal Cause in Holland,” 


the great historical institutions that have contrib-| published last May: 


uted to the world’s progress have had their root | 


in sentiment rather than in thought: 


As intellect became more enlightened and thought widened, it has 
gradually reformed the institutions, shaping them anew to the demands 
of large knowledge. But all the time the original sentiment from 
which the institutions sprang remains as its permanent and still vital 
factor, the sentiment being in each case an inherent part of human 
nature. * * Religion, while divested of its errors in thought 
and form, through increasing knowledge, must abide as a permanent 


element in human society—the natural outcome of a natural human 
faculty. 


Apropos of an article in another column, on a 


“School for Journalists,’ we wonder that more 
women do not train themselves for the tield of 
Journalism. Under the existing custom of anpiiy- 
mous authorship—a hurtful custom for both writer 
and the public, as we think,—there are few employ- 
ments in which a woman can compete more equally 
with men, un-handicapped by sex. Given the ex- 
ecutive brain not seldom found in women, what is 
there in the editing of the average country news- 


While on the subject of Sunday-schools, I may mention that some of 
the leading pastors of Groningen had recently expressed their disap- 
proval of Sunday-schools, and, apparently owing to their influence, 
there were no Sunday-schools in confection with the ‘‘Bond” in that 
city. 

A discussion had therefore been arranged for the public meeting 
which concluded our proceedings, on the subject of Sunday-schools. It 
was evident, from the reception of a paper read by H. R. Schim van der 
Loeff (pastor at Gouda), that the flock did not follow the shepherds in 
their heretica] opinions, and it will, I should imagine, not be long be- 
fore we hear of Sunday-schools at Groningen. 


I have hinted that special provision is sometimes made for the relig- 
ious education of the children of the middle classes. This matter is 
far more seriously and systematically taken up in Holland than it is 
amongst ourselves. A regular course of instruction, extending over 
several years, is a matter of course, and I know pastors who devote 
many hours in the week (six, twelve, or even more) to teaching the 
various classes of their catechumens. Where there are no “modern” 
pastors, it becomes necessary for the “-Bond,”’ or its branches, to pro- 
vide for this teaching. A part of the proceedings of the general meet- 
ing consisted in the induction of a teacher who had gone through a 
rather severe course of preparatory study, and was now appointed by 
the Association to the post of religious teacher. He will draw a fixed 
salary, and will teach classes in different places under the direction of 
the Committee. It was understood that numerous applications for his 
services were already made. I believe that two ladies are studying for 
the same vocation, and in due course it is to be hoped that a competent 
staff of teachers may be acting under the Committee. 
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A VACATION LESSON. 


Those to whom vacation has failed to bring a 
fresh and overpowering sense of the opulence of 
nature, the wealth of life, and of their own possibili- 
ties, have missed the re-construction they went in 
search of. They have been dissipating instead of 
re-creating, idling instead of resting. Perhaps the 
highest delight that a vacation brings to busy and 
overworked people is the opportunity of feasting 
the eyes once more on the beauty of common 
things; of tuning the ear to detect the music there 
is in the life of ordinary men and women;—of read- 
ing the poetry that is ever written between the lines. 
of dullest prose of common life. 


One long, beautiful vacation day I, a solitary 
pedestrian, threw myself down under a noble old 
oak on a country by-road, twelve miles from a rail- 
road and probably more than “ten miles from a 
lemon,” as Gail Hamilton would say. As I slept, 
and read, and mused, one hour followed another, 
until either the anxiety or the curiosity at the 
neighboring farm-house, forty rods away, became 
too great to be endured. So the hired man—they 
were just through stacking—mounted a horse and 
rode over to see who I was; what I was doing; 
where I came from; and where I was going to. 
Instead of resenting all this as an intrusion, I was 
in a mood to meet the young man on his own 
ground. I was able to ask more questions than he 
could. Gradually we grew into companionship, 
became confidential, and with some half-ripe apples 
which he found in his pockets, we had a quiet com- 
munion-service under the tree. That awkward, 
half-formed, twenty-year-old, Irish farm-hand was 
more interesting even than the “ Carlyle and Emer- 
son Correspondence ” I had with me. 


Born in. the neighborhood, left fatherless at the 
age of twelve, all the schooling he ever had was at 
the rickety school-house “just back there a bit.” 
He had taken the temperance pledge for seven 
years when fourteen years old. There was one 
year yet “before his time was up.” He had not 
yet made up his mind whether he would renew; 
but did not think he would ever drink very much, 
“although he felt kind o’ lonesome like when he was 
with the b’ys never to take nothing.” His mother 
had brought him up to go to church every Sunday, 
eight miles away, and ‘the “old priest” used to 
teach them “a good bit.” He learned from him a 


like,” besides what he taught him about the Catho- 
lic religion. But when the old priest died, this 
young priest came from Chicago; and he did not 
think “he knew much,’ and he “never cared to go 
to church much, any more, except for his mother’s 
sake.” He was glad to know that I came from 
Chicago. He had a friend who lived in Chicago, a 
schoolmate. I asked him where his friend lived. 
“On Wabash Street.” What was his name? He 
replied, “She is a girl, and her name is McGinnis.” 
And the tremor in the voice and the blush in the 
face told me that that boy wanted to give me his 
heart’s deepest secret. He had not seen her for 
two and a half years. She did not need to work 
out; but she wanted to go to Chicago to learn 
“how to do things better nor they were done in that 
neighborhood.” She was coming home about Christ- 
mas; and when he was twenty-one his mother was 
going to give him, the only child, his father’s farm 
of eighty acres. He guessed then probably they 
would get married. He himself had been working 
out for a year, because the man he was working for 
was a good farmer, and he wanted to learn how to 
do some things. 
The mellowness of this clumsy boy’s heart, and 
the strong but mute way in which his life was 
reaching upward toward something a little better 
than the life about him, and the tender confidence 
of these two simple hearts, one fitting herself for 
matronly duties in a Wabash Avenue kitchen, the 
other trying to merit her superior culture, born out 
of a wider acquaintance with the world than his, 
by husbanding his forces in one of the most out-of- 
the-way nooks of Wisconsin, from which he had 
never found time or means to escape save once, 
when he went fifty miles away to the State Agri- 
cultural Fair, the only ride he ever took on the 
railroad, seemed to me to suggest depths of spirit- 
ual forces, and to disclose the subsoil strength of 
human nature, that exceeded even the most pene- 
trating insight of George Eliot or Robert Browning. 
Emerson in his “Fortunes of the Republic” 
says, “Out of the two hundred thousand plants 
known to the botanist, vastly the larger part is 
reckoned weeds. And what is a weed? A plant 
whose virtues have not yet been discovered.”” Surely 
the weeds in the human garden are plants “ whose 
uses have not yet been discovered.” There is that 
in the discarded and distrusted “masses” of our 
political economy which will sometime, aye, which 
already does, enter into the kingdom of God on 


good deal about Columbus, Washington and “sech 


| earth. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR JOURNALISTS. But how? By training 


| himself in his special subjects as he blunders on. 
“Doctor, lawyer, teacher, minister,—or journal-| By watching well the “ Nation,’ and “ Harper’s,” 
ist?” is the question that opens now before a young | and the powerful city Dailies. 
man choosing his “ profession.”’ 


Journalist’s profession. 


By considering it 
Journalism is the | his best function to reflect in his semi-weekly the | 
new profession,—child of our latest civilization; | opinions of bright men who have had the training 
and already it rules the house with the power of | that he Jacks, until by this slow process he manages 
the last born. None shapes so many thoughts in/|to share their method and their horizons. 

so many thinkers throughout the land to-day as the| But why should there not be a School for Jour- 
Journalist. | nalists, to let the young man go at once half-fur- 
nished to his work, even as in the other professions ? 


Your newspaper-man, educated on the paper him- 
trained in the class of subjects*which he is most|self, may laugh at “culture,” and claim that the 


called to teach. The four older professions have | paper is the only school possible for a paper-man. 
each their special training, and special Schools to| But it is the laugh of the journeyman, not of the 
give it. So has the artist. So has any workman, | master,—the laugh of the self-made and third-rate 
in proportion to the fineness, and importance, and|doctor. The truth behind the laugh has been 
what may be called the outlook, of his work. The! already granted, that for any and all work a School 
economy as well as the competition of our century |can only send a man half-furnished forth, while 
tends to send even the mechanic to a School, in-|the other half must come by actual creative exer. 


The more need, then, that he should have a mind 
himself, and that mind trained, and specially 


stead of an apprenticeship, to learn his trade. 
the great workshops of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for instance, the Technological Schools already fur- 
nish many of their best men. These school-train- 
ings may be mismanaged, one-sided, too purely 
theoretic, often; and in all cases they count for little 


in actual work; but none the less, other things 
being equal, we expect most from those who have 
had the chances of the Schools. For doctor, lawyer, 


To 


cise. The best of these self-taught men, the real 


‘successes, never laugh in this way; they always 


regret their lack of early training, knowing how 
much more they could be and do, if they had only 


had it; how much time and force would have been 


| left free to them, which has been used in overcom- 
until supplemented by the training that only comes | ing friction and correcting blunders. 


And there is 
none whom the laughing editor himself is gladder 


to get hold of for his paper than a bright college- 


man ready for hard work. The “Times” seeks its 


teacher, minister, we seek the man school-trained | men at the Universities of England. Anda School 


as well as work-trained. 

But for the Journalist, maker of public opinion, 
as he is, there is as yet no special training and no 
School. Perhaps he works up through the grades 
of the city newspaper and comes out an editor by 
the law of the survival of the fittest,—a tragic but 
admirable process, if only a few specimens of the 
education are wanted. Butas the Journalist’s name 
is Legion and his ambition great, while his ability 
is sometimes moderate,she oftener prefers to finish 
the tragedy before the tragedy finishes him,—he 
drops off from the reporter’s table to edit a “Coos 
Kagle” or a “ Frontier Guardian.” Or perhaps he 
goes through the country Academy and graduates 
at the Job Printing Office of a country town. Some 
Journalist of this kind, or one still cruder in his 
preparation, is probably at work making opinions 
for his fellow-citizens in scores and scores of towns 
throughout our country. ; 

And, be it said, by these gates of entrance one 
man in a dozen arrives at really noble service in the 


for Journalists could make a better than the college- 


-man—a staple article of supply. 


The experiment of such a School will certainly be 
some time tried; and after the due number of mis- 
takes and the due amount of criticism it will be 
successful. Our people are too practical and enter- 
prising to let so promising a tool of progress re- 
main much longer uninvented. It isa great unused 
opportunity: some rich man, who has found it easier 
to make his money than to use it wisely, will sight 
and seize the opportunity. Some Cornell will find 
an Andrew White, and the new School will be 
planned und equipped. The higher class of public 
and semi-public men can be depended on for sym- 
pathy,—such men, for instance, as those interested 
in the Civil Service Reform, the Society for Polit- 
ical Education, the Social Science Association, and 
the like. Perhaps among them the Columbus of 
the venture, with ideas already in his head, awaits 
the King. Happy the King and the Columbus 
fated thus to raise the thinking and the morals of 
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Journalism, and thereby the thinking and the mor- 
als of the reading nation! 

We leave tu them the planning of the School, but 
would note just one point more to stimulate them, 
namely, that such a School would serve several 
classes of workers besides the Journalist. Itsrange 
of study would cover and emphasize history, polit- 
ical economy, ethics and their application to society, 
—these at least and of necessity. There are few 
lawyers and few high-class teachers who would not 
welcome a year or more at such studies under able 
lecturers and guides. Young men of wealth and 
earnestness, with political hopes half-formed, would 
naturally turn to such a School. For ministers, it 
would directly supplement their ordinary training 
with instruction strangely neglected in the Theo- 
logical Schools, and for the lack vf which they are 
forced to go dumb or foolish on matters where, with 
knowledge, they might win their greatest influence 
and do their greatest good. And as it would do 
this for ministers of all denominations, it would 
serve in some degree and in a high sense as a Lib- 
eral Divinity School. W. C. G. 


Gontributed Hrticles. 


WINDERMERE: A HOMESTEAD. 


MINNIE STEBBINS SAVAGE, 


Limestone, tinted soft and mellow, 
Yellow-white or bleaching yellow, 

Are the walls of Windermere; 

From its blackened chimney breathing, 
Calmly lifts the smoke, up-wreathing 
Through this genial atmosphere. 


Dim defiles and misty passes 

Seem to break the somber masses 
Of the dark, back-lying wood; 

With the peaceful landscape blended 
Is the autumn haze, descended 


Like an all-enfolding good. ~ 


Rendering here earth’s promise finer, 

And the birth of Christ diviner 

Unto man, a child was born; 

Who can know, or who can measure bad 
Rightly the o’er-flowing treasure 

Bearing toward it at the morn! 


Some deep joy the slow crescendo 
And the long diminuendo 

Of the song “ Sweet Home” instills; 
Such a charm lies in the ceasing 
Of yon wood, and its decreasing 
Stretch of low, escaping hills. 


woe a 
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Each sequestered haunt rejoices 

In a wealth of youthful voices 
Passed, but never wholly lost; 

Still they cling in woodland bowers, 
Still they mingle with the flowers 
That the prairie wind has tossed. 


Every year the birds are nesting; 
Every year the sky seems resting 
Like a wide-lipped marriage-bell 
On the earth grown full of gladness, 
—Calling back the lonely sadness 
That to Windermere befell. 


Leafy maples reach confiding 

O’er the lane, a long, dividing, 
Slender line of sky between; 
Underneath, the track, out-stretching 
Like a road-way in an etching, 

Has a middle-ridge of green. 


Real, unreal, as a fable, 
Winding through it is the sable 
Memory of a funeral train; 
Mightiest of invocation, 
Yonder sits a desolation 

On the hearth, and will remain. 


Mid advancing and receding 

Destinies, and never heeding, 

Broods the homestead, free from strife; 
Like a shell beside the ocean 

Echoing the vast emotion 

And the mystery of life. 


Yesterday was joy; and sorrow 
Comes to-day; farewell to-morrow; 
All man’s history is here, 

With the later sunshine falling, 
And a voice God’s blessing calling 
On the roof of Windermere. 


HYMN. 


MRS. DAVID CRONYN. 


‘ 
WRITTEN FOR THE DEDICATION OF THE UNITARIAN CHURCH AT SAN 


Dreao, CaAL., AUG. 26, 1883. 


QO, Mighty Builder, who hast made 

The earth Thy temple, heaven Thy dome, 
Who dost the Universe pervade 

And findest everywhere Thy home, 


Thou needest not that we should rear 
These narrow walls, this roof above; 

But wilt Thou not this day draw near 
And take them as our gift of love? 


Be here to dwell, to guide, to show 
The beauty of Thy holy laws, 

To hold us to the best we know 
And urge us onward in Thy cause. 


Give us the courage to obey 

The honest truth, as we perceive, 
Nor e’ef allow the lips to say 
The thing the heart does not believe. 
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In life, in death, O God, impart 
To all the spirit of Thy Son. 

Thy Kingdom come in every heart, 
In every home Thy will be done. 


STORIES FROM BROWNING.—VL 


ALBERT WALKELEY. 


ANDREA DEL SARTO. 


This evening I am wearied more than usual, and 
I am often much wearier than you think; so Lucre- 
zia, my love, let us sit here by the window. Come, 
put your hand in mine and let it rest there. It and 


Angelo, Rafael, Andrea. How I remember the 
days when in France with Francis and his Court 


about me, their frank eyes out_of which poured the 
fire of their souls, upon me; and how I painted 
then! Then came Angelo’s words to Rafael when 
this youth was flaming out his thoughts upon a 
palace wall: “ Rafael, there’s a certain sorry little 
scrub goes up and down our Florence would bring 
the sweat to that brow of yours.” He spoke of me, 
of me, Lucrezia. Angelo himself of me, my love. 

Oh my soul, I have wronged thee! Perhaps there 
will be one more chance. We aretold the New Je- 
rusalem has four great walls—may it not be that 
there is one for Da Vinci, one for Rafael, one for 
Angelo and one for me? But these others had no 


a smile will repay me for all I count lost. Aye, lost, 
my love, lost. I cannot forget all, though for. thy 
love 1 would gladly not only give up all, but forget 
all. My parents, what of them? Were they not 
born poor, did they not live poor, and die poor? 
My father and my mother died of want. I let them. 
But what is that? You, Lucrezia. smiled on me, 
perhaps loved me. I wronged Francis, humane 
Francis, it is true. And with his coineI built this 
house. Now oft at nights when my eyes are tired 
I seem to see the bricks cemented, not with mortar, 
but with the gold I stole from him. Each brick 
accuses me. But since it was Lucrezia tempted, 
and my love who smiled, Iam repaid. Poor now I 
am myself, and have been poor this long while. I 
am despised, and fear to leave this home all day 
lest I should meet some one I have wronged. But 
here in my hand is Lucrezia’s, and I am rich; here 
in this house is Lucrezia, who makes this sober 
place a gay heaven. 
It once was I dreamed of fame, I felt stirrings 
towards greatness; but for thy love at every point 
I have bowed myself down—my work, myself, and 
all I was born to be or do are a twilight piece. 
True, my pictures are faultless in their drawing, 
and how many strive to equal me there—do agonize | a 
to do what I do easily. But these have reached in 
their struggles a heaven I never reached. What 
soul is in my pictures? None; for to put soul into 
our work a man’s reach should exceed his grasp. 
See, love, this piece by Rafael; mark how that arm 
is wrongly put, mark here again another fault. 
Yet what matter is it? Even a child passing feels 
the power proceeding from it. For Rafael’s soul, 
touched by heaven, is in the picture. But it is not 
so with mine, there is no soul struggling through 
them; for there was no struggle of soul in the do- 
ing of the work. I was well pleased to remain on 
earth with Lucrezia. Ah! Lucrezia, my beautiful 
Lucrezia, you are my picture in which is my soul. 
My serpentining beauty, round and round me hast 
thou wound thyself. But I am not wholly dead to 
the old stirrings. Memories do come and touch my 
soul with momentary inspiration. Would to heaven 
you, my love, had urged me to strive, had said with 
thy tongue, “ Andrea, not for gain, not for the pres- 
ent, but for God, for glory, for the future, work,” 
then had I gone with the other two up to God, 


wives. I have Lucrezia. 

Go, my love. Again I hear thy cousin’s whistle. 
T-omorrow Ill give thee money to pay his gaming 
debts. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


GEO. STICKNEY. 


The history of Unitarianism began with the his- 
tory of the Jewish religion and the fiat, “ Hear, 
Israel! God, our God, is one.” The unity of the 
Godhead was not questioned until the second cen- 
tury, A.D. The doctrine of the Trinity was author- 
itatively defined by the Nicean creed, 325 A.D. 
Thenceforth to argue against it became in most 
Christian countries a crime punished by death. 
Among the martyrs to the belief in the unity of the 
Godhead, as late as the sixteenth century, were 
Hetzen, Bassen, Denck, Campanus and Michael 
Servetus. 

In Venetia, Transylvania, Poland, the belief pre- 
vailed to some extent, and for a time the latter 
country afforded a refuge for those persecuted for 
it in other lands. This freedom continued but for 

a short time, however, and Unitarians were silenced, “j 
forced to recant or be driven out. 

In England, from the fifteenth tu the seventeenth - 
centuries deniers of belief in the Trinity continually 
asserted themselves, and many suffered death there- 
for, the Catholic Mary and the Protestant Elizabeth 
agreeing that to speak against the Trinity was blas- 
phemy, and must be punished with the utmost 
rigor of the law. 

In 1689 England passed the: “toleration act,” 
making non-conformity to the creed of the Estab- 
lished Church possible, and permitting a little free- 
dom of thought and action on questions of religion, 
although it was especially provided that ‘the bene- 
fit of the act shall not extend to persons denying 
the doctrine of the Trinity.” This was the law of 
England until 1813. 

However, the liberty of thought in other direc- 
tions was conducive to thought and speech in this; 
many were outspoken on the subject, and the law 
was seldom enforced. Among the Unitarians of 
the latter part of the seventh century were Milton, 
Locke and Newton. 
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In 1664, when Puritanism, or Presbyterieniam: | 
lost its power in the state by the passage of the 


of its ministers were deprived of their livings. The 
English Presbyterian church, so freed from the 
support of the state, became gradually more liberal, 
and is to-day Unitarian. 

Potent factors in the accomplishment of this re- 
form during the last half of the eighteenth century 
were ‘'heopholis Lindsley, the founder of the Sun- 
day-school, and Joseph Priestly, the discoverer of | 
oxygen. Priestly’ s church and home, and the| 
homes of several of his friends and sympathizers 
at Birmingham, were burned, and he was forced to 
fly to London and thence to the United States, as 
an “enemy of order and religion.” He spent the 
balance of his life in the village of Northumberland, 
Penn., surrounded by his chemical apparatus, and 
holding pleasant converse with Franklin, Adams, 
Jefferson and other leading Americans who agreed 
with him in their religious beliefs. 


The first Unitarian organization in the United 


States was in Boston. In 1785 Edward Freeman 
preached it in King’s Chapel, the first Episcopal 
church established in New England. The congre- 
gation adopted his views, declared its independence 
and arranged a form of service suited to its needs. 
Freeman remained its minister fifty years. 

In 1512 the cause received a new impulse in 
Boston by the earnest preaching of William Ellery 
Channing. He was soon forced reluctantly into 
public discussion with the Orthodox ministry, and 
the result was a severance of several churches from 
their former ecclesiastical connection, and a division 
of many others. 

The American Unitarian Association was formed 
in Boston in 1520. It confined its work mostly to 
the distribution of Unitarian literature, endeavoring 
to proselyte by intelligent reason rather than an 
appeal to the sympathies. This peculiarity has 
always characterized its methods. The result has 
been a slow growth in the more cultured circles. 

The first general representative meeting of Uni- 
tarian churches was held in New York in 1865. A 
proposition to adopt a creed or statement of belief 
was negatived by a decisive majority, it being 
insisted that a religion, to be a live one, must be a 
progressive one. While Unitarians believe with 
much enthusiasm according to the light furnished 
them, they are conscious that new light is being 
continually shed on obscure problems; that God’s 
revelation is not bound up in any book or promul- 


- gated in any creed; that not all which the compilers 


of the canonical books so considered is inspired, 
and that the canonical books contain not all that is 
inspiration. 

While the result of this hds not been a popular 
or populous society, it has been a great advance in 
the character of its beliefs and in knowledge of the 
reason for the faith which it has. This refusal of 
the Unitarians to “ surround their church by a theo- 
logical fence” leads to a great diversity of belief in 


different societies and in the same society. It also 
conduces to greater toleration of opposing -views, 
and a fairer and more intelligent comparison of the 
arguments in support of various hypotheses. 

And so has come the great progress that has 
been made in thelast few years in the knowledge 
of the character of our Bible, and of those of other 
religions, and in the “sympathy of religions,” that 
strong, tender tie which makes of one blood all na- 
tions and all religions of the earth. 

And so in the revolution of knowledge our word 
“Unitarian” has come to have a broader and 
grander meaning to us than it had in its youth, 
although then it was considered worth dying for by 
many. It means a unity of all divine aspirations, 
without regard to dogmatic or theologic tests. It 
is prophetic of a time when seekers for truth and 
lovers of righteousness may meet and worship on a 
plateau of common reverence for one God. 

To this end membership in the Unitarian church 
of to-day does not necessarily imply a belief even 
in the old doctrine of the unity of the Godhead. 
To quote the basis of fellowship in the Michigan 
Unitarian conference, “ It conditions its fellowship 
on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all thereto who 
desire to work with it in advancing the kingdom of 


God.” 3 3 : 
FRESH SUNDAY-SCHUOOL MANUALS.* 


W. C. G. 

A brave array of fresh Manuals for the Sunday- 
school teachers to examine before beginning the 
winter’s work. All of them, except No. 3, we owe 
to the earnestness of our Boston Sunday-school So- 
ciety, and real thanks are due to the committee in 
charge and to the several writers. That three out. 
of the six should be on Ethics; that one should be 
on Religions neither Jewish nor Christian; that 
the one on Judaism, though written by a Baptist 
professor, should regard ‘‘Moses” as largely a legal 
nom-de-plume and the Prophets as antedating the 
Priestly Law in the history of the religion, and 
that the remaining book, “First Lessons on the 
Bible,” should leave its miracles untaught, shows 
that we have entered a new era of Sunday-school 
instruction, where a broader outlook opens and a 


*1. RIGHTS AND Duties. By Mrs. K.G. Wells. 
Price, 15 cts.; per doz., $1.25. 

2. CHARACTER Lessons. By G. H. Young. 
10c.; per doz., $1.00. 

3. THE HIGHER Lire. By 8S. H. Winkley. 
15c.; per doz., $1.50. 

4. First Lessons on the Bispie. By E. H. Hall. 85 Lessons, (7 gen- 
eral, 12 on OLD TEsT., 16 on New Test.), 124pp. Price, 25c.; per 
doz., $3.00. 

5. HISTORY OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL: AN OLD TESTAMENT PRIMER. 
By Prof. C. H. Toy. 30 Lessons, 155 pp. Price, 50c.: per doz., $6. 

6. RELIGIONS BEFORE CHRISTIANITY. By Prof. C. C. Everett. 9 Les-. 


sons, 62 pp. Price in paper, 20c.; per doz., $2.00.; in cloth 25c.; 
per doz., $3.00. 


All, except No. 3, published by the Eastern Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 7 Tremont place, Boston, Mass. All can be ordered there, or 


12 Lessons, 48 pp. 
15 Lessons, 35pp. Price, 


39 Lessons, 44 pp. Price, 


through the Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 1385 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. 
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creative task begins. Only entered it. The form 
of much of our new work seems crude and early. 
The genius has not yet appeared in either East or 
West. And yet the books are bettering probably 
faster than the use made vf them in the schools. 
There is work—and joy—for a creator, an enthusi- 
ast, in every school. 


Of the six books named, Mr. Hall’s seems to be 
the one best fitted to its end, 7.e., the one most va- 
riously usable by average teachers and classes to 
teach the given subject; and this excellence lies 
largely in its form of lesson, namely, (1) a few ques- 
tions for the children; (2), rich material for answers, 
but not the answers themselves, furnished in a 
solid page or two; (3), book-references for teachers. 
This gives the children something to discover, and 
so to think about and talk about, and something to 
recite—a little lesson easily learnt at home, if the 
home be equal to it, and, if not, then in the class. 
For subjects where the end is information, and not 
merely stimulus, a definite lesson-stint and recita- 
tion are of real advantage. “First Lessons” it is 
called; but something about the Bible goes before 
this, either in the home or Sunday-school. The 
book fits children ten to fourteen years old. 

Prof. Toy’s work is admirable of its kind. If its 
very science did not put it outside the common 
pale of publishers and readers, it would take high 
rank among the Science and Literature Primers of 
the day. No manual can be named so good to 
teach the growth of the Hebrew Keligion to a 
teacher, or to a class willing to work and already 
somewhat familiar with the Bible ground. But if 
Mr. Hall’s short section on the Qld Testament be 
the “first” lessons, the second set-—picturesque, 
legendary, biographical—is yet to be made; Mr. 
Toy’s careful story of evolution is the third. And 
for a Sunday-school manual he sticks too closely to 
his story, providing questions only on his text, but 
laying out none of the conversation-paths which so 
greatly help the teacher and interest the class. 


Of the three manuals on Ethics each has a les- 
son-form of its own, but all agree in requiring much 
of the teacher. So much the better: only, if the 
books are also intended for use by the scholars 
themselves, the lessons should be interesting on 
their face, easily entered into, not too hard or dry 
- all over. Especially, with the Unitarian homes as 
unhelpful, as unseconding, as most of the mare to- 
wards the Sunday-schools, a manual needs to have 
something in each lesson which the child can handle 
alone and with real pleasure. The first book 
named above, “ Rights and Duties,” excels in this 
quality by virtue of abundant illustrations drawn 
straight from boy and girl life. The writer has a 
philosophy, too. She strikes deep in her central 
doctrine—the equation of Rights and Duties; deep, 
—but one wonders if quite clearly always. Her 
word “ Rights” seems to run away with her; by its 


double application it serves her for both sides of the 
equation, and the plain and understood term “ Duty” 
scarcely appears except in the title. By its place 
in the Society’s schedule her book is meant for the 
first book on Morals; and as a teacher or a parent 
is always presupposed, it is not too old for the eight 
and ten-year-olds, nor too young for the twelves and 
thirteens. But it would bein better form for av- 
erage use if it could be cast into lessons of half the 
length, and furnished with a rhyme, concentrating 
the lesson, for the little folks tolearn. The writer’s 
way is to simply provide conversational material, 
well spaced off in sections, and made bright with 
questions and the illustrations. With a teacher in 
earnest in her own preparation, the twelve “lessons” 
should interest the children for twice that number. 
of Sundays, and do much to establish the founda- 


tion principle of ethics in their reason. Some of 
the subjects are the Rights of parent and child, of 
‘brother and sister, of children and servants, of 
teacher and scholar, of friends and companions, the 
Right to work, to play, to improve one’s self, to 
choose the best. 


Mr. Young’s fifteen “Character Lessons” begin 
with Truthfulness and end with Reverence, and 
consider character in relation to ourselves, to the 
lower animals, to each other, and to God. His les- 
son-form is good; (1) a verse in rhyme and a- few 
Bible words to learn; (2) fifteen to twenty-five 
questions, of which the first few are equipped with 
answers, giving a bit of catechism, if desired; (3) a 
few hints added for the teacher. ‘The verses seem 
scarcely young enough, but the questions make the 
book on the whole more primary than the one last 
noticed. Why not use more sprightliness, more 
humor, more imagination, in all our Sunday-school 
work? The children greatly relish such qualities, 
making mind-work mind-play. The ideal teacher 
keeps a smite coming on the young faces, and the 
ideal question should be a silent teacher. The 
smile is simply pleased wide-awakeness. 


Mr. Winkley is so earnest to begin his “ Higher 
Life” that he won’t stop to give an index to his 
thirty-nine lessons, even in his secondedition. His 
method is just to ask questions, twenty or thirty to 
a subject, with a few Bible and hymn references. 
But he is a famous teacher of teachers, and these 
questions, one can see, are the stepping-stones of a 
definite conversation on each subject. This gives 
unity, and is much more helpful to a class than dis- 
connected hints. He goes over the subject on sey- 
eral sides rather than into it, but conversation 
usually does. The hints might be enriched, and a 
pinch more of that salt just spoken of would do no 
harm. The name shows tact—‘“the Higher Life”; 
it is not called Religion. His way is to point from 
the human best toward the God-thought; for in- 
stance, the first lesson is ‘To Like”; the second, 
“To Love”; the third, “Mutual Love”; the fifth, 
“Love to God.” Thirty-nine talks give chance to 
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climb a good many points of nobility. The book 
sprang out of actual experience among the young men 
and women of Mr. Winkley’s church, and is well 
adapted for classes where John and Mary are each 
the gladder to come to Sunday-school because the 
other is there thinking too about the Higher Life. 
On the whole, it is probably the best conversational 
book on Character we yet have for scholars sixteen 
years old and upward; but as always, with a teacher 
young-hearted and prepared. For younger children 
the western series, called *‘ Corner-stones of Charac- 
ter,’ “‘Home Life,” and “School Life,” still wait to 
be bettered. 


Prof. Everett had the hardest task of all laid on 
him in being asked to give three-page glimpses of 
the Religions of the World. A first reading brought 
the feeling that even he had failed; a third changed | 
it to the feeling that he had come wonderfully near | 
doing the impossible. The thing should never 
have been asked. By the time that it is worth 
while to give children a manual about the great 
religions beside their own, they are ready for more 
than these peeps. From necessity, perhaps, the 
outlines seem to lack in unity, characterization, pic- 
turesqueness. They are tiny panoramas; with 
three times the space a picture would have come. 
The lesson-form is (1) the panorama, in about 
eighteen short paragraphs; (2) a set question or 
two upon each paragraph; but (3) illuminations by 
means of thoroughly admirable conversation-hints. 
In fact, the dwarf-lessons are so richly dressed out 
with these that the good teacher will not spend less 
than two or three Sundays upon each. The manual 
of course, recalls Clodd’s larger book, the “Child- 
hood of Religion,” and the true way to use it will 
be to use it with that; both books, if possible, being 
in the hands of each pupil. Each improves the 
other; and, used together, one could hardly ask 
anything better for young classes. (N.B.—Clodd’s 
book has just been reprinted in cheap ldc. form as 
No. 47 of Fitzgerald’s “Library of Science, 20 La- 
fayette Place, New York City. But the Sunday- 
school that uses this suggestion ought first to face 
the ethics of the cheap reprint question, and per- 
haps had better startle Mr. Clodd in England with 
an honest fourpence for every copy bought of the 
American!) 

May a few questions be respectfully added? Be- 
cause the Greek religion is better known to children 
through stories and allusions than all the others, is 
not that a reason why it should be more fully 
rather than less fully treated than the rest’ The 
more as it is kept out by Clodd. And should not 
the higher religion of the philosophers, and the 
figure of Socrates, be noticed? Under Buddhism, 
should not its legend, its Bible, and its morals, 
receive more mention? Is not the presence of 


_ Bibles in several religions entitled to more empha- 


sis? And would it not be well to give two or three 
noble sentences from each Bible to be learnt— 


watchwords, as it were, of the religion? Might not 


a lesson of generalizations, summing up the features 


common to most religions, be worth admitting at 
the end? Probably many ministers will have to 
supplement the book with a sketch of the Scandi- 
navian faith (also left out by Clodd), which has 
left so many traces of itself upon English words 
and ways, and another about Mohammedanism. 
And would it not leave a trucr impression of the 
whole subject on the child’s mind to treat Judaism 
and Christianity in the same short way, side by side 
with the other faiths—not leaving out, however, the 
present comparison that endsthe book? Doubtless 
the committee had some good reason for their lim- 
itation of the subject. Still, might we venture to 
ask a reconsideration? Instead of simply “Relig- 
ions before Christianity,” is not “ Religions beside 
Christianity,”’ or “the Great Religions of the World,” 
the manual we want?’ And if so, could not a new 
edition be enlarged ? 

One more suggestion: In “Unity Services and 
Songs” Mr. Blake has a fine service called “Saints, 
Sages and Seers,”’ which introduces four or five of 
the great religious leaders, witha few impressive 
sentences from each. It goes so well with a study 
of this kind that a cheap reprint of that separate 


service might be of interest to schools using Prof. 
Everett's sketches. 


I have spoken pretty frankly of these recent 
manuals because the Sunday-school committee that 
plans and prints them has an important work in 
hand; and the criticism really most friendly to all 
concerned is not that which praises merely, but that 


>| which points out both the graces and where the 


grace falls short. It is worth while for a writer to 
put much time and his best work into anv manual 
entrusted to him, and for the mere “noticer’” to 
honor his calling in regard to them; inasmuch as 
the manuals now planned and making are likely to 
be used in most of our schools for the next fifteen 
years, and that means, they will have much to do 
with shaping the thought and spirit of the next 
generation of Unitarians. The six books noticed 
here are but the beginning. By December two 
more are expected—the “ Life of Jesus,” by H. N. 


Brown, and “ Unitarian Belief,” (or some such title) 
by James Freeman Clarke. A new Harvest Service 
has gone to press, prepared by the secretary, Mr. 
Spaulding. And a new set, the fifth, of Infant 
Class cards is out, each one a short Bible verse well 
matched with two hymn-verses, serious, therefore, — 
without sparkle; the price too high, 15 cts. for 25 
cards. All our Sunday-school work ought to be 
partly missionary on its financial side, to enable 
the poorer schools to get ample outfits. Would not 
a little exertion in friendly quarters, perhaps among 
the friends of each writer, present the plates of the 
new manuals, one by one, to the Sunday-school 
society, and so diminish the price one-third or one 
half? 

And now let me simply recommend all interested 
, practically to turn to the advertisement on another 
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age and at least read over the list of manuals 
published by the Western Unitarian 8. 5. Soc’y. 


ADDENDUM. 


For the sake of giving this number of Unity as much 
practical value to Sunday-school workers as may be possi- 
ble, I will try, acting on the suggestion of the writer of the 
preceding article, to characterize briefly the several series 
of lessons published by the Western Unitarian 8. 8S. Society. 
For the sake of brevity, I refer the reader to the announce- 
ment on page 307 for all information regarding full titles, 
authorship, sizes and prices. 

Series I., Il. and III. may be regarded as a somewhat com- 
plete system of child ethics. It is an attempt to direct, in 
a conversational way, the child’s mind to the fundamentals 
of character, and the minor morals of the home and the 
school. ‘These series have the advantage of being shaped 
by the experiences and instincts of mother hearts. The 
topics, and the black-letter subdivisions, indicating the 
most profitable talk-lines under the same, in the hands of 
the teacher who is willing to do some creative work herself, 
will prove a very valuable, if not a sufficient, part of the 
series. | 

Series IV. is the most carefully elaborated and satisfac- 
tory primer of the Hebrew Scripture studied from the 
standpoint of the latest scholarship that I know of. Like 
all of the author’s work, it abounds in carefully elaborated 
details and suggestive side-lights. But it is attractive only 
to Bible classes and thoroughly organized corps of teachers, 
who aim at a thorough work, and are willing to pay the 
price of the same— careful, laborious and consecutive study. 

Numbers V. and VI. present an opportunity of studying 
the rise and growth of liberal religion in America around 
the two pivotal names of Channing and Parker. To classes 
who would like to try some post-Biblical religious study, 
and who feel the need of a knowledge of the historical 
growth of their own faith, these little books stand ready as 
tempting guides. 

Number VII. affords a slight basis for a few preliminary 
frank talks about the value and the uses of Sunday and 
Sunday institutions. Such talks are convenient things to 
help a new school to get under way or to inaugurate a re- 
organization. Indeed, the topics are such as deserve candid 
consideration once every three or four years in every Sun- 
day-school. So that each child, at least once during its 
Sunday-school career, may clearly understand what pastor, 
superintendent and teacher are trying to do with Sunday, 
and why. 

Number VIII. opens the attractive field, scarcely yet 
entered upop by Sunday-schools, of utilizing for ethical 
and religious purposes the myths and legends of the Old 
Testament which the larger thought of God and His uni- 
verse has rendered valueless as historical or doctrinal 
matter. It has the practical advantage of being prepared 
in connection with the more elaborate and admirably well- 
written little English book of the same name by Mr. Ber- 
tram. ‘This book in the hands of the teacher will prove an 
im portant adjunct. 

Number XI. may be considered as an attempt in the 
same direction as number VIII., only from quite another 
standpoint, viz., the scientific. This is probably the most 
brilliant and unique of the series, affording such stimulat- 
ing reading that with a slightly changed title and greatly 
improved form it has been published and warmly received 
as a contribution to current literature. 

Number IX. sprang out of the interest awakened in the 
New Testament by the appearance of the Revised Version, 
and these nine glimpses of the “ Story of the English New 
Testament” commend themselves to Bible class teachers 
and pastors as an admirable preparation for the apprecia- 
tion and study of the new English Version of the Old 
Testament soon to appear. 

Number X. is another attempt to direct helpful talks about 
the Old Testament, much simpler, less scholarly and techni- 
cal than number IV., consequently better adapted for ordi- 
nary Sunday-school work. It has also the practical advan- 
tage of being prepared parallel to a larger work on the 


same subject by the author, to which references are fre- 
quently made. This also will have fresh interest and new 
value to Sunday-school workers on the appearance of the 
New Version, the topics being so arranged that the several 
lessons might be shaped as a simple introduction to the 
leading books of the Old Testament. 

Number XII. reaches back to Nos. L, Il. and III. for com- 
panionship. Like them, it is an attempt by a mother’s 
hand to make Sunday-school instruction tell for character; 
but differing from them in the attempts to teach concretely, 
by example. Drawing most of its illustrations of heroism 
from Smiles’ easily-obtained book on “ Duty,” it becomes 
one of the most available, as it has been one of the most 
popular, of the series. 

Number XIII., the last of this series, tries to bring to the 
children some aw picture of the life and character of 
Jesus. This is the mogt difficult task as yet undertaken in 
this series. The work is to be commended for the freedom 
it has left to the teacher and the superintendent. 

It will not do to forget to mention the provisions this 
society has made for the babes. The six series of Infant 
Class cards (five of them illustrated, three of them running 
parallel with the first three lessons), the little ritual, and, 
perhaps the most important of all—-because it prepares 
the way for the appreciation and the true use of these 
helps—the leaflet on “ The Little Ones in Sunday-school,” 
offer helps which the Infant Class teacher cannot afford to 
leave unexamined. 

The only object of this note is to persuade the Sunday- 
school worker that there is a diversity of helps at hand, 
which, if carefully examined, will compel him to look for a 


justification of small interest and indifferent teaching in 
some other direction. J. LL. J. 


Mlotes from fhe Sield. 


Lovisv1LuE, Ky.—T. G. Milsted, of the last Cambridge 
class, is preaching in the Unitarian pulpit for the month 


of September, and his ministrations are being highly en- 
joyed. 


Rosert CoLuyer In Enauanp.—The Christian Life an- 
nounced that Mr. Collyer was to preach at Leeds on the 26th 


ult., at Birmingham the first Sunday in September, and 
then return home. 


SHEFFIELD, Mass.—The “Social and Religious Union,” 
organized some ten years ago by Miss Dewey, daughter of 
Dr. Orville Dewey, of sacred memory, now numbers three. 
hundred members, and under the devoted leadership of its 


founder is doing much to liberalize and enlarge the life of 
that community. 


Granp Haven, Micu.—Rev. E. P. Gibbs of Hudson, Mass., 
after an acquaintance of three weeks, has been unani- 
mously called to the pastorate of the Unitarian church. 
The society is hearty and hopeful. We welcome Brother 
Gibbs to the Western fellowship. May he and his family 


find the joy of the new home a compensation for the loss 
of the old! 


CoRRECTIONVILLE, Iowa.—A subscriber from this town 
with a promising name accompanies his subscription 
money with the following note of progress: 

I find many who call themselves Liberals, but most of them are in- 
differents. They do not dare make their views known to the public. 


You are fifty years ahead of the times; but keep along, and the world 
will come up with you after a time. 


Iowa Grrus.—S. S. Hunting reminds the readers of the 
Iowa Tribune that at the last commencement of the State 
University, where the young men and women of the state 


UNITY. 


stand on equal footing, and have equal chances for the 
prizes, that a girl gave the Alumni poem, a girl gave the 
Master’s Oration, and that a girl gave the Valedictory in 
the Academic Department. 


CHAvuTauqua.—The new theology found an advocate even 
in this “Camp Orthodox,” in the person of Rev. Philip 
Moxom, of Cleveland, Ohio. A correspondent of the 
Friends’ Intelligencer, says he plead for the “ abandonment 
of hideous dogmas” and for the sweet reasonableness, of 
universal inspiration in such a way as to make him i” to 
Channing and his spiritual brethren. “ He retired From 
the rostrum amid the plaudits of his ministerial and/Other 
brethren.” The essay was to be offered to the Princeton 
Review. 


our city and a monument to the liberality and sacrifice 
of our people.” Dr. Stebbins, of San Francisco, preached 
morning and evening. Rev. Mr. Deere (Universalist), of 
Riverside, was present, and took part in the exercises, 
An address was made by Judge Luce, president of the 
society, and letters were read by the pastor from various 
friends, among which were two from orthodox clergymen 
in the town, while the pastor of the Methodist church gave 
his congratulations in person, which were most heartily 
received. The San Diego Union, from which we glean this 
information, concludes its report as follows: 


San Diego is poor, but the spirit of our people is grand; and the 
spectacle of Jew and Gentile, orthodox and liberal uniting, in times 
like these, and contributing of their little mite to build, equip, dedicate 
and consecrate a building of such exquisite taste and perfect adapta- 
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Norwica, ENGLAND.—We learn from the Unitarian Her- 
ald that this place is the resting-place of Abraham Lin- 


coln’s grandfather. Mr. John Leach, of Yarmouth, has had 
the inscription upon the tomb photographed at his own | 
expense for distribution among the admirers of the man 
whom Lowell calls “the first American.” 
follows: 

“In memory of Mr. Abraham Lincolne, of this Parish, 
who died July 13, 1789, age 79 years; and Hannah his 
daughter, who died September 23, 1769, age 6 years. 


It runs as 


From Thee, great God, we spring, to Thee we tend, 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end.” : 


Tue Emprre Sratre.—Rev. J. B. Harrison, corresponding 
secretary of the “ Niagara Falls Association,” thinks that 
the Legislature will take the steps necessary to wrest this 
great master-piece of nature from the hands of the van- 
dals who desecrate it, if too much is not asked for. After 
extensive travel through the state, in this interest, he thus 
describes, in a letter to the New York Sun, the inhabitants 
of the “foremost American state:” 


I met everywhere many men of great physical vitality, men who 
were evidently accustomed to good food and wholesome conditions of 
life, and who, it was plain, lived well and behaved well. The general 
result of my observations was highly encouraging. It was good to see 
these self-governing men, so many people in an advanced state of 
civilization, and disposed to still further improvement. 


Iowa.—Mr. Clute has been “loafing and inviting his 
soul” during the vacation months, with good results to his 
(nealth, but we are also informed that he has been holding 
grove and mass temperance meetings in Johnson county 
and a Unitarian grove meeting at River Junction. This 
week he is camping out with his boys in the vicinity of Des 
Moines. The ladies of the Des Moines Society have 
been running an eating booth at the state fair. We doubt 
not that Brother Hunting is an efficient commissary, as he 
used to bea tireless chaplain in the army.——Miss Murdock 
preached in the Des Moines pulpit on the 3rd inst.——Mr. 
Elder is back at his work in Keokuk, having left a large 
portion of his rheumatic difficulties in Colorado. 
Safford has been preaching to large audiences at Sonora, 
Ill., during her vacation, and returns to her Humboldt 
work with rested nerves. 


San Dreco, Cau.—On the 26th o ust the labors and 
self-denial of the little band who for nin& years have been 
laboring under the persistent leadership)of Rev. David 

- Cronyn for “Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Relig- 
ion,” culminated in the dedication of a new church, which 
is characterizedin the local paper as “an ornament to 


Miss 


tion to the worship of the living God and the advancement of the 
human race, is certainly encouraging and inspiring. 


Mnityp Club. 


~—— 


The Critic says that the “Life of Mary Lamb” is the 
only volume in the “Famous Women” Series, thus far, 
that has been written by a married lady—Mrs. Gilchrist. 
The Literary World of the same date speaks of the author 
as Miss Gilchrist. “‘ When doctors disagree,” ete. 


Dear Unity:—I write in hopes that some member of our 
circle can give the authorship of the following lines. which 
I have vainly endeavored to place: 

‘*°T was town, yet country too; you felt the warmth 
Of clustering houses in the wintry time; 

Supped with a friend, and went by lantern home. 
Yet from your chamber window you could hear 
The tiny bleat of new-yeaned lambs, or see 

The children bend beside the hedgerow banks 

To pluck the primroses.”’ 

The lines are quoted at the opening of Chapter III. of 
Felix Holt, but without ayy indication of their authorship. 


C. H. K. 


Why should not more of our clubs seek to do afternoon 
work? Most ladies and some gentlemen can more readily 
find a leisure hour in the afternoon than in the evening. 
The following card from Boston hints at one way of doing 
it: Old South lectures for young people, Old South Meet- 
ing-house, every Wednesday afternoon at 3 o’clock, begin- 
ning Aug. 8. “Governor Bradford and Governor Winthrop,” 
Edwin D. Mead; “ Plymouth,” Mrs. A. M. Diaz; “Concord,” 
Frank B. Sanborn; “ The Town Meeting,” Prof. James K. 
Hosmer; “Franklin, the Boston Boy,” George M. Towle; 
“ How to Study American History,” Prof. G. Stanley Hall; 
“The Year 1777,” John Fiske; “History in the Boston 
Streets,” Rev. Edward Everett Hale. This card is accom- 
panied with samples of “Old South Leaflets,” containing 
classic éxtracts from Emérson, Samuel Adams, Edward 
Everett, Lowell, Bradford’s Journal, etc., etc., on such 
topics as “The Pilgrim Fathers,” “Concord,” “The Town 
Meeting,” ete. These are admirably adapted to do mis- 
sionary work in High School classes, Unity Clubs, and the 
like. Will some Boston members of our Unity Club tell us 
more about these Leaflets? Are they to be obtained in 


quantities? Ifso, how, and how much? 


UNITY. 


THE VALUE OF LIFE. 


M. ERNEST RENAN. 


[ The following extract is from a stirring address recently given be- 
fore a class of students by the genial and earnest French scholar. We 
heartily commend it to the workers of our Uniry Cuuvs. | 


Some of the most striking passages in M. Ernest Renan’s 
recent speech before the pupils of Lycee Louis le Grand 
will be found below: “Consider the life before you as a 
matter serious and full of responsibilities. But is that a 
reason to regard you as less favored by fate than your 
predecessors? Quite the contrary, young people! Never 
say, as did those malcontents of whom the prophet speaks: 
‘Our fathers have eaten sour grapes, and their children’s 
teeth are set on edge.’ Your lot is fair, and I see a thou- 
sand reasons to envy it, not merely because you are young, 
and because youth is the entry upon an excellent thing, 
namely, existence; but you will see what we shall never see; 


you will know what we seek for restlessly; you will possess | 
garden of the talent of the future. 


the solution of many a political problem about which we 
hesitate, because the facts have not yet pronounced them- 
selves with sufficient clearness. 

“ Your years forbid you to be cautious. Nobody is fear- 
ful about life when he is beginning it. A kind of blind- 
ness, skillfully arranged by nature, presents existence to 
you as a tempting booty, which you burn to seize upon. 
Wiser men than you will warn you against the illusion 
which underlies your youthful ardor. 
disappointments—they will say that existence does not 
keep its promises, and that if people only knew what it 
was they took in hand they would not have the naif em- 
pressment of your age. But I declare to you that it is not 
I have traversed this life which opens be- 
fore you like an unknown and limitless land. I expect to 
encounter nothing much more in it of the novel—its ter- 
mination, which seems to you indefinitely far off, is very 
near to me. Well, with my hand on my heart, I say that I 
have found this life, which it is the fashion to calumniate, 
good, and well worthy the appetite which youth shows for 
it. ‘The one real illusion of which you are guilty about itis 
to believe it long. No, it is short, very short, but even then 
I assure you it is well to have existed, and the first duty of 
man toward that infinitude from which he emerges is to be 
grateful. The generous rashness which makes you enter, 
without a shadow of arriere-pensee, upon a career at the 
close of which so many enlightened folks aver they have 
found nothing save disgust, is really very philosophic after 
its kind. Forward, therefore, with good hearts; suppress 
nothing of your ardor; that flame which burns within you 
is the same spirit which is providentially spread throughout 
the bosom of humanity, is the principle of its motive force. 
Forward! forward! say I; lose not your love and passion 
for living. Speak no evil of the boundless bountifulness 
from which your being emerges, and in the special order 
of individual fortunes bless the happy lot which has be- 
stowed on you a generous country, devoted teachers, kind 
relations, and conditions of development in which you have 
no longer to strive against the old barbarisms. 

“That joyous intoxication, then, which springs from the 
new wine of life, and which renders you deaf to the weak 
complaints of the feeble hearted, is legitimate. Donot be 
ashamed to abandon yourselves to its influences. You will 
find existence full of sweet savor if you do not expect from 


my sentiment. 


They will tell you of | 


| 


it what it cannot give. When people complain of life it 
is almost always because they have asked impossible 
things from it. Upon this belief wholly the teaching of 
the wisest, there is but one foundation for a happy life, the 
pursuit, namely, of the good and of the true. You will be 
well pleased with existence if you make fair use of it, and 
if you abide well pleased with yourselves. A noble sen- 
tence is that which says: ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
heaven, and all the rest shall be added unto you.’ 

“You will behold the twentieth century, my young schol- 
ars! Ah! I confess I envy you that other privilege, you 
will see the unforeseen! You will hear what posterity says 
of us, you will know what there was of solid and what of 
frail in our dreams. Be kind to us who preceded you. 
This poor old nineteenth century, which will be so well 
abused, had good people in it, faithful souls, warm hearts, 
and heroes of duty. Generations, as they follow each other, 
are oftentimes just to each other. You are the nursery 
I fancy and descry 


-amid you the very critic, who, about the year 1910 or 1920, 


A, D., will sit in judgment on this age. I imagine I read 
his indictment (permit me to indulge my idea). *Whata 
sign of the times! What a complete reversal of all proper 
notions of things to choose in 1883 for our President at 
the distribution of prizes a man, harmless enough, but 
the very last who should have been selected, etc. He gave 
some good advice, buf what feebleness, what lack of indig- 
nation against his times!’ Thus, doubtless, will write 
the conscientious critic of the twentieth century, and per- 
haps he will not be far wrong, but do not let him forget to 
add how glad I was to be among you, how your marks of 


‘sympathy went to my heart, and how the touch of your 


youth revived and rejoiced me.” 


Che HtudIyp Cable. 


All books noticed in this department, as well as new and standard 
books of every description, may be obtained by addressing The Colegrove 
Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


VOICES FOR THE SPEECHLESS. Selections for Schools and Private Read- 
ing. By Abraham Firth, Secretary of the American Humane Associ- 
ation. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. pp. 256. Price, 75 
cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE Story OF THEODORE PARKER. By Frances E. Cooke. 
Introduction by Grace A. Oliver. 
1883. pp. xlvii, 115. Price, #1. 


NATURE, ADDRESSES AND LECTURES. By Ralph Waldo Emerson, Riv- 
erside Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. 12mo, 
Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. pp. 372. Price, $1.75. 


Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. First Series. Riverside Edition. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut 
edges. pp. 343. Price, $1.75. 


By Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
18mo. Cloth. pp. 241. Price, $1. 


With an 
Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 


IN THE CARQUINEZ Woops. 
& Co. 1883. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Bishop Samuel Fallows, of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, has found time, in addition to the discharge of the 
many duties of a minister in this city, to publish a book of 
“Synonyms and Antonyms,” or words of similar and 
opposite meaning, together with Americanisms, Britishisms, 
Clasical Quotations and Abbreviations. It is published by 
the Standard Book Company for one dollar, and is said to 
be “well-nigh indispensable to the writer, teacher and pub- 
lic speaker.”——-Julia Ward Howe’s volume on “ Margaret 
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Fuller,’ in the “‘ Famous Women ” Series, is expected with 
interest.———The Atlantic Monthly for October, November, 
and December will be made very valuable by the publica- 
tion of unpublished Emerson manuscripts. The papers 
will consist of “ Notes of Life and Letters in Massachu- 
setts,” “Ezra Ripley,” and “Mary Moody Emerson.” A 
new edition of Emerson’s works is also in process of prep- 
aration. There will be two volumes of new matter. 
Horace E. Scudder is editing a series of books on “ Ameri- 
can Commonwealths.” The series is to consist of histories 
of the several states which have thus far played any con- 
siderable part in shaping the American government.—-— 
Mrs. James T. Fields is soon to tell us in a book “ How to 


Help the Poor.” The above four items, and much more, | 


reflect the enterprising activity of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.——James R. Osgood & Co.’s announcement for 
October includes a critical study of the life, writings, and 
philosophy of George Eliot by George W. Cooke, author of 
*“R,. W. Emerson,” his life, writings, etc. It will be a solid 
$2.50 book, and we doubt not but it will be a worthy com- 


men and young women in America, ontside of the so-called 
religious ranks, who ought to read this book, that their 
faith in themselves and trust in God might be strengthened 
thereby. This book will doubtless stir in others, as it has 
in us, a desire to read or re-read Theodore Parker’s words. 
But where are they to be found? Will not the American 
publishers of this little book, if the work is not already in 
other hands, follow up the good work begun, by giving us 
a complete and attractive edition of Theodore Parker’s 
writings? Surely the work of Theodore Parker is not yet 
finished. There is power still in his words. Those who 
stoned the prophets are not yet through garnishing his 
sepulchre. 


EMERSON’s COMPLETE Works. Vol. 1. “Nature, Addresses and Lec- 
tures.”” Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, pp. 372. $1.75. 


Ditto. Vol. II. ** Essays,’’ First Series, pp. 343. $1.75. 


panion volume to his Emerson. In November is prom- 
ised the “Ideas of the Apostle Paul,” by the Rev. J ames 
Freeman Clarke. 


THE Story oF THEODORE PARKER, written for young people. By 
Frances E. Cooke. The Sunday-school Association, London, 1883. 
pp. 115. 1s. 6d. 


Tue SaME.—American Edition, with an introduction by Grace A. Oliver. 
Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, 1883. pp. XLVIII, 115. $1.00. 


Miss Cooke has told the story of this great and good man 
with admirable skill. It reflects both the power and sweet- 
ness of the man. However humiliating it may be to 
America that England must tell the story of our greatest 
preacher to our children, as it was for her to give the first 
and only uniform edition of his writings to our public, it 
is doubtless well for the story. The writer is sufficiently 
removed from the scenes she describes to allow the second- | 
ary matter to remain out of the pictare, leaving the central 
figure standing out all the more grandly. The second-rate 
personalities that would command at least a naming ina 
Boston biography do not intrude in one written in London. 
The sketch is very slight, yet it is strong and moving. It 
is in reality a “story for young people,” told with the most 
rapid movement and in the simplest language; yet, like all 
stories. that deserve a reading by young people, it holds 
the attention and commands the respect of older people. 
The simple home, the struggling lad, the mighty preacher, 
and battling reformer, are shown in this little book in such 
a way as to appeal to the universal rather than the special 
elements in the reader. It is a good book, not only for the 
Unitarian home and Liberal Sunday-school, but for every 
home and every Sunday-school. Indeed, we are inclined 
to regret Miss Oliver’s forty-eight page introduction to the 
American edition, admirable as it is in itself. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, it is very well to know the esteem in 
which Theodore Parker is held by the wise and the good. 
But in this case it would be better to let the reader discover 
for himself in the narrative, a brave example and a noble, 
tender teacher of the higher life. It is better that the 
reader should be made to feel this by the power of the 
facts so simply told by Miss Cooke than that they should 
be previously announced. If the opinions of Emerson, 
Martineau, James Freeman Clarke, Frothingham, and 
others are necessary to give completeness to Miss Cooke’s 
work, which we doubt, let them be tucked in as an appen- 
dix, at the close, rather than as an introduction at the 
beginning of the volume. We hope that the introduction 


Hail! all hail!! the first fruits of what soon will be a new, 
revised and complete edition of the writings of the great 
seer of the generation just gone. May we not say the 
greatest prophet of the nineteenth century? The one man 
as yet born on this side of the Atlantic that has suecessfully 
slipped his national moorings. Emerson belongs not to 
America but to the world. He belongs not to this century, 
for it was his to utter a few texts, at least, that belong to 
the immortal gospel; not “truths for to-day,” but the 
Eternal Truth. Our eagerness to see the last two volumes 
in this edition, which are to contain the promised “new 
material,” is checked and rebuked as we look through the 
clean pages of these new-old books and taste the fresh 
flavor of these familiar lines. The world cannot afford to 
lose a single page of Emerson’s writings; yet were all his 
other books lost, and only these two volumes left, Emer- 
son’s fame would be secure and his high position would be 
maintained. For in the first volume is to be found “Na- 
ture,” his first note from the Empyrean Carlyle wrote to 
him of what he called “the little azure-colored Nature.” 


It has given me true satisfaction. I read it, and then lent it about to 
all my acquaintance that had a sense for such things; from whom a 
similar verdict always came back. You say it is the first chapter of 
something greater. I call it rather the Foundation and Ground-plan on 
which you may build whatsoever of great and true has been given you 
to build. It isthe true Apocalypse, this when the ‘“‘Open Secret’ be- 
comes revealed toa man. I rejoice much in the glad serenity of soul 
with which you look out on this wondrous dwelling-place of yours and 
mine. —_ 


And later, in announcing to Emerson the discovery of 
another “ sky-messenger,” John Sterling, he says: 


He saw the little Book <a lying here; and, across a whole silva 
silvarum of prejudices, discerned what was init; took it to his heart— 
and indeed into his pocket; and has carried it off to Maderia with him. 

This volume also contains that epoch-marking discourse, 
—the Address before the Senior Class of the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School in 1838. And in the second volume, the 
“Over-Soul,’ “ Compensation,’ and “Spiritual Laws;” 
which to our mind are to the Emerson Scriptures what the 
later-Isaiah is to the Hebrew Bible, the high-water mark of 
its prophecy. atest iat 

The portrait etched by Schoff in the opening volume, one 
must needs get used to. We find the strength but miss the 
tenderness and the grace which shone in the face of the 
elder man as we remember it. Of the workmanship of the 
volumes suffice it to say, it is as good as the best of the 
Houghton-Mifflin work, which is about the same as say- 


will not give the theological alarm to the million young 


ing it is as good as the best, anywhere. We consider these 
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volumes so necessary to our readers that we are compelled | No. - 
to advise them to buy them if they do not already possess | No. 55. 
them, even though it be necessary for them to suspend | x, ¢7, 


their subscription to Uniry in order to save the money. 
We hope, though, that those taking this heroic advice will 
cheer us by sending us notice of the fact. 


Poems or Passton:—Ella Wheeler. Belford, Clarke & Co. Chicago, 1883. 
pp., 160. Price, $1.00. 


“Poems of Passion” should be handled only by a mas-_ 


| | Spirit of this venture. 
‘spite of repeated disasters, persists in his efforts to give to 
‘the American people good, aye, the best, literature at what, 
in his case at least, seems to be, thus far, ruinously cheap 


‘** Sindbad, the Sailor.’ From Arabian Nights. pp. 33; 2 cents. 
‘Surprising Adventures of Baron SSenchaneea.*® pp. oye 2 cts. 
‘The Great Bridge.*”’ The Orations of Hon. Abram 8. Hew- 
itt and Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs. pp. 52; 4 cents. 
“Seneca and St. Paul,’”’ by Canon F. W. Farrar. pp. 19; 2 cents. 


The above titles will suffice to indicate the scope and 
The irrepressible Mr. Alden, in 


prices. We deplore the ethics that lead to bankruptcy, 


terly hand, especially when an intimation of sin enters but this much of truth is represented in this venture. 


therein. To sing of a “sin too sweet for repenting,” a 
willingness to “ put away God and the World” for it, is not | 
one whit more helpful or elevating than to exult in the 
climax of hate and glory in the deed that ungoverned pas- 
sion has culminated in. Ungoverned love is not love in the | 
highest sense, and is almost sure to end in ungoverned 
hate. Our divorce courts are filled with applicants—not 
because there was not passionate love enough that brought | 
these parties together—but because it was only untutored, | 
untamed passion. We miss from these pages the retribu-| 
tive element, the satiety, the loathing, the haunted con- | 
science which must ever follow undivided passion. | 

To some morbid sisters “The Common Lot” will be a. 
sort of soul experience, just what poor crushed womanhood | 
has had to endure from generation to generation. But as | 
our sons are as often the inheritors of the virtues and vices | 
of the mother as are our daughters, so men as well as women | 
have hungered for a love as warm, as tender and as true as | 
their own. This world is not so lop-sided an affair, even | 
in love matters, as many would fain believe. | 

Among the “ Miscellaneous Poems” are some pretty con- | 
ceits and some noble thoughts well expressed—not particu- | 
larly new, nor original—only as all things are original when | 
they develop out of our surroundings and experience into 
our thought and life for the first time. Life problems, like | 
love, although they are as old as humanity, are ever new, 
ever fresh, full of surprises, a marvel, a revelation, some- | 
thing sacred and individual to each one of us. We have all 
felt them, though not to all is given the power of expression. 
They cannot be reiterated too often nor under too various | 
and attractive forms. Among these “The Creed” has. 
already appeared in Uniry. In “ As By Fire” the lesson is 
prettily taught that in the final summing up— 


‘* Not by deeds, but by what we've resisted, 


Good literature must afford to go in cheap dress if it is to 
compete with the bad. These little books are a credit to 


the art preservative; clear type, clean page, and neatly 
bound. Two dollars covers a year’s subscription of 104 


numbers, or an aggregate of 2,912 pages. If an immense 


circulation could plant such a venture as this on a firm 
business footing, it ought to have it. 


— = 
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‘BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Forgive, O, Lord, our severing ways, 
The separate altars that we raise, 
The varying tongues that speak Thy praice! 


Suffer it now. In time to be 
Shall one great temple rise to Thee; 
Thy church, our broad humanity. 


White flowers above its wall shall climb, 
Sweet bells of peace shall ring its chime. 


/ tts diye shall all be holy time. 


The hymn long sought, shall then be heard, 
The mucic of the world’s accord 
Confessing Christ, the inward Word! 


That song shall swell from shore to shore, 
One faith, one love, one hope, restore 
The seamless garb that Jesus wore! 


Asquam House, Holderness, N. H., Seventh mo., 28, 1883. 


The above poem we clip from the Living Church of the 
8th inst. with the following explanatory note attached. 
The scope of the writer’s generosity is indicated in the 


Our places are assigned.”’ 


In “ Creation” also comes the lesson that,— 


‘* The impulse of all love is to create. 


* * * * . 


Through love, not hate, 

All that is grand in nature or in art 

Sprang into being. He who would build sublime 
And lasting works, to stand the test of time. 
Must inspiration draw from his full heart.’ 


“ Resolve” is a good word to the morbid despondent to— 


‘** Build on resulve, and not on regret, 
The structure of thy future.” 


‘Progress’ also teaches a lesson that many are just 
beginning to spell out. \ 8. C. LL. J. 


THE ELZEVIR LIBRARY, a semi-weekly magazine, published by John B 
Alden, 18 Vesey St., New York. 


No. 22. ** The Commentaries of Cesar,’’ by Anthony Trollope, pp. 170. 
15 cents. 
No. 51. ‘“* Fables from Xsop.”’ pp. 26; 3 cents. 


Manner of the poem’s appearance as well as in the matter. 
‘But we deplore that even the sweet notes of prophecy 
| should be set up at auction, and that, too, by a church 
which claims special monopoly of the patronage of the 
| Holy Ghost: 
| “This poem by Whittier is a new one which he kindly 
| wrote in an album for the “ Earnest Workers,” of Ashland, 
_N. H., to be sold for the Rectory fund. Bids may be made 
for the book, to Mrs. 8. J. Brown, Ashland, for a few weeks. 
The poem, as coming from a Quaker to a church society, 
| is singularly appropriate.” 


| 
| 


The spirit of liberty is not merely, as multitudes imagine, 
a jealousy of our own particular rights, but a respect for 
the rights of others, and an unwillingness that any man, 
whether high or low, should be wronged and trampledunder 


| foot.—Channing. 
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ELLEN T. Lxeonarp, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


Assoctate Editors. 
Miss Cora H. CLARKE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Mus. E. E. Marean, 3619 Ellis Ave., ae 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young 
reader in finding * * What to see”’ in this wonderful world about us, and 
in deciding ** What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all who have the 
privilege of training children to find the soul of all life in the things 
which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


LEARNING TO BE STRONG. 


You are all glad that school-life has begun again. 
You come, fresh and ready, from the long vacation, 
let us hope. To make you so was what the vaca- 
tion was for, and if you are not, there must have 
been a mistake somewhere. 

School-life is a sort of gymnasium for you. You 
use your mind here, through various different ex. 
ercises— arithmetic, geography, spelling, ete. 
the gymnasium it is your body you use. Your dif- 
ferent sets of muscles, in the exercises adapted to 
them, get strong and healthy. The vigorous cling- 
ing with your hands to the bars, or swinging of 
dumb-bells, use, and therefore strengthen, arms and 
shoulders; other exercises call into play the muscles 
of your legs and feet, the trunk of your body, and 
soon. Whatever part of your body is not put to 
use in some active way grows weak, limp and 
nerveless. Young folks who do not have a chance 
to run and climb trees in the open country, to do 
house work or farm work, often take their exercise 
this way. 

If you take hold of your school training with 
the readiness and vigor you do that of the gymnasi- 
um, your mind will keep strong and healthy. But 
if it should be all vacation and no school, you 
would be using only a part of yourself, and that 
which was not active would be losing strength. 
The best kind of happiness comes from the full use 
of all that we are. 


EXAGGERATION IN SPEECH. 


While making fair allowance for visionary ideas 
or excited imagination, it is a matter of surprise 
and regret that, as a peuple, we are so in the habit 
of using extravagant and exaggerated expressions 
in our common conversation, making use of super- 
lative terms where comparative would be better and 
more truthful. 

Persons of education and influence who do this 
would spurn the idea of willfully telling a falsehood; 
nevertheless, they do utter or assert that which is 
not true, and which they must know is false. 

A few instances or quotations may explain: 
ate everything before me.” 
to the ‘Shore’ this summer.” ‘All the houses in 
the town are exactly alike.” ‘Everybody rushed 
out ‘of meeting to see a runaway horse.” “She 
had any quantity of silver plate,” etc. 


66 I 
‘*Kverybody* is going 


This is really a serious matter, and there seems 
to be nothing to recommend or justify it; the inter- 
est and beauty of conversation is marred by it— 
listeners may have to draw too largely on their own 
imagination to arrive at what they suppose is prob- 
ably the real, simple truth of the statements or con- 
versation they are listening to. 

Certainly it is a great favor that we can converse 
one with another; but how conversation is spoiled 
by one interrupting the other in the midst of a sen- 
tence, and the two talking at the same time. To me 
this is confusing and distracting. 

We can make some allowance or excuse for this 
indecorous practice in cases where one or both of 


those participating in the talk should be hard of 
hearing. 


In | 


Where there are several persons present, unless 


there is a subject agitated that is of general interest, 


we may reasonably expect the company to “ pair 
off ” a little, and they may talk together with little 
or no interruption to others. 

Another practice of doubtful propriety seems to 
have gained prominence in latter times, 7. e., where 
children are present, and think they have some- 
thing to say, however foreign, they must have the 
attention and be heard, even to the interruption or 
entire exclusion of remarks by older persons.— 
Emmor Comly, in Friends’ Intelligencer. 


NEW WAYS FOR OLD THINGS. 


We cannot always be having new things, nor 
more of the kind we already have. The real 
beauty of newness comes in being able to bring 
varied results out of the same materials. Put the 
same things you play with every day to some new 
use, and you get more pleasure than you would to 
have bought other material. 

Little Mary was greatly puzzled one morning 
and much fretted besides, because her shoes hurt 
her feet so badly. “Why,” said mamma, “ you 
have put them on the wrong feet.” But instead of 
seeing the trouble at a glance, she thought herself 
in deeper difficulties, and tearfully questioned, 
“ What’ll I do? they’s all the feet | have!” 

How simple it allis when a dexterous hand or 
quick-sighted brain rights our wrongs for us! Why 
didn’t we see it for ourselves? We often can, a 
great deal more than we think, if we only will not 
be discouraged too easily, but change about and 
give things a chance some other way. It is not 
more things you want, but more uses for those you 
already. have. If we study the different forms of 
life and growth about us, we find this to be the way 
God works. The same materials under different 
conditions appear in ever-varying results, wrought 
out through thought and patience. 


Dig for knowledge as you would for gold, my 


boy, and when you get a nugget of either, put it 
in circulation. 


Tae de ae ee 
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PET BEETLES. 


o 


We were sitting on our piazza one warm evening, 
when our neighbor over the way opened his front 
door and proceeded to cross the street. 


Now we had never felt much interest in this par- 
ticular neighbor, a grave, silent man, but this even- 
ing every eye was fixed upon him with attention, 
for, as nearly as we could discover in the surround- 
ing darkness, he ‘appeared to be bringing to us a/ 
basin of fire, real fire, that lighted up his whole 
face so that we could see quite plainly how anx- 
iously he watched his fiery dish. 


As he came nearer, we all rose, eager to see what 
this dish contained that burned with such a strange 
greenish lght, and, as we could now see, appeared 
to be water, blazing water. 


As our neighbor paused to open the gate, he 
stumbled, and the next instant all was confusion. 


We saw two gleaming lights rise from the dish, | 
heard a crash of broken crockery, and then were | 
astonished at ‘the sight of our grave neighbor 
bobbing about up and down the high steps, making 
quick snatches at the two lights that danced about 
his hands. 


Presently both lights disappeared, while our 
neighbor eutered our family circle so suddenly 
that several chairs and small children were over- 
turned. 

‘*Beg your pardon,” gasped the gentleman, when 
he had at last found a safe resting-place. “I was) 
sure I’d lost them. Look here, you little folks, did | 
you ever see fire-bugs like these? 


We, children, and all, crowded about him in the 
darkness, and by the faint light that came through 
the parlor-blinds, could see him slowly open his 
hands, and then we saw nothing but two ugly brown 
beetles, quite dead apparently. 


“Well, I declare,” said our neighbor in conster- 
nation, as the two beetles refused to respond-te-the 
friendly shaking he gave them, “I’m afraid I 
squeezed ’em too hard.” | 

At some one’s suggestion the injured beetles were 
taken into the house and water sprinkled on them 
to “bring them to,” but the shower-bath only had 
the desired effect upon one leg of each beetle. The 
revived legs kicked vigorously, but the rest of the 
beetles refused to come to life until they were 
dipped in a bath prepared in the canary’s bath-tub, 
borrowed for the occasion. 

This bath proved the beetles to be impostors, for 
no sooner had they touched the water than their 
legs flew out in every direction, and from two large 
yellow spots on their shoulders streamed the strange, 
beautiful blaze that had lighted up the water in our 
neighbor’s bowl, now lying broken on the steps. 

Those who have never seen the “ Elater,” as this 
tropical phosphorescent beetle is called, can have 
no idea of the strange brilliancy of the light that 
shines steadily from the spots on its shoulders. 

As the beetle lifts its wings you see the soft body 


e 
| 


also flaming with light, and you soon think of these 
spots as windows through which the light from the 
body shines. 

Our neighbor told us of a poor prisoner, who was 
shut up in a dungeon so dark that he could not see 
his hands before his face, to whom friends succeeded 
in sending a little scrap of paper in’ which was 
folded one of these elater beetles. 

When the frantic, half-mad prisoner unfolde l 
the paper, a wonderful light shone out about him, 
and in spite of the terrible darkness into which he 
had been cast by cruel men, he was able to read, by 
the friendly, steady gleam of the elater, directions, 
written on, the scrap of paper, for escaping by a 
secret passage leading from his dungeon. 

This beautiful light proved true to him, for after 
a patient search it showed him the stone, described 
in the paper, that could be rolled aside from the 
hidden door. 

We were all glad when we knew that the two fire- 
eetles were ours, and the children immediately 
named them Jupiter and Mars. 

A pretty little red Chinese lantern with perforated 
paper over the top made an elegant house for our 
new pets, and when we had put for their refresh- 
ment a piece of banana in the tin candlesocket, and 
hung the lantern to the gas-fixture, we thought 
Jupiter and Mars might be quite comfortable. 

When we put the gas out they rewarded us by 
brightly illuminating their red castle. 

From the first they were very tame, or very stupid, 
and seemed to have no fear. 

The children made a tiny chariot of thin white 
paper, and covered it with diamond powder. 

This chariot was harnessed by silken threads to 
Jupiter and Mars, and a lovely paper fairy with 
diamond-glistening hair was drawn by these fiery 
steeds round and round a marble table. 

In a dark room, with the weird greenish light 
from the beetles falling upon the gleaming chariot, 
this made a very pretty sight. 

The entertainment was sometimes varied by plac- . 
ing Jupiter and Mars upon their backs. 

In this position they were helpless as turtles, un- 
til they gave a spring in the air and came down 
right side up again. 

This performance delighted the children, but one 
evening Jupiter and Mars became tired of the sport, 
and with one accord rose in the air, dragging the 
chariot after them, and throwing out the fairy 
driver, who was badly injured in the efforts of the 
children to capture the runaway steeds. 

Poor Jupiter came to an untimely end at length, 
through being fed, by the little ones, on wet sugar 
stirred with a match. 

The phosphorus paste, thus innocently made, 
wholly disagreed with the poor beetle’s digestion, 
and we felt so badly over our dead elater that we 
did not grieve when Mars, taking advantage of the 
general confusion, escaped through an open window. 


“He was safe from matches, anyway,” the chil- 


dren said.— Youth’s Companion. 
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Whe Gxchange Cable. 


SONNET TO M. M. 


Two roads run parallel: the one 

Along a valley, where the sun 

Is torrid, and the winds all day 

Are in thick-clouded dust at play; 

The other creeps along the hills 

With trees o’ershadowed, and the rills 
Soft music makes adown their bed, 

While bees make honey overhead; 

The birds build nests; their merry song 
Sweet, spicy breezes bear the paths along. 


Yon hillside road, dear frjénd, is thine; 

The dustier Way_of tr mine. 

Your sturdy step, your questioning eye, 

Through clouds of dust I oft descry. 

But why the valley road I choose 

And why the shadynhill refuse 

I can’t explain; but this I know,— 

That some time yours must be the glow, 

And some time mine shall be the shade. 

As now, s0 then, let friendship be our aid. 
—E. P. Powe, in The Index. 


HYMN. 


BY KRISTOFER JANSON. 


| Translated by Emma E. Marean. | 


High upon the cross suspended, 
Truth is hanging undefended, 
Shelterless and scorned indeed. 
Hate rejoices through the nation: 
From the cross comes supplication, 
* Pardon them, for whom I bleed.” 


Not in lightning or in thunder, 
Comes a truth of love or wonder: 
In a manger it is born; 
And the crowd, its light unheeding, 
Nail it ever, torn and bleeding, 
To the cross with laughing scorn. 


But the light, by men rejected, % 
Glows with power unsuspected. 

And the cross becomes a star; 
Beckoning through the mists of ages, 
Through the blood-stained martyr pages, 

Witnesses from near and far. 


Jesus! Savior! Hail forever, 

Throned on Calvary, dying never! 
Crucified as Truth must be; 

Each red drop of life-blood flowing 

Shows new thought, forever growing, 
Calling all mankind to Thee. 


—Christian Register. 


Let THE Untrep Srates Fottow tHe EXAMPLE OF THE 
Moruer Countrry.—-In England as late as the fifteenth cen- 
tury, letters were sent by butchers and drovers who went 
about the country buying cattle. That the young lover, 
sighing like a furnace, must have- sighed himself into a 
skeleton while his woeful ballad went slowly along in the 
butcher’s greasy pocket toward his mistress’s eyebrow, is 
easy to believe. Since that time Great Britain has led all 
other nations in improvements of postal service. In addi- 
tion to postal telegraphy, it has a post office savings bank, 
which allows two and a half per cent. interest on deposits 
of one shilling and upward; also a life insurance depart- 


—— <r 


ment, by which persons between sixteen and twenty are 
insured to the amount of from twenty to one hundred 
pounds. It also issues internal revenue licenses on “ male 
servants, horse dealers, carriages, dogs,” etc:, and recently 
it has added an express system, carrying parcels not more 
than three anda half feet long and weighing not more than 
seven pounds, at a cost of six cents for one pound, twelve 
cents for three pounds, and eighteen cents for seven pounds. 

Postal telegraphy was authorized by act of Parliament 
in 1868, but was not put in operation until 1870, when the 
Government borrowed £7,000,000 ($35,000,000) and pur- 


Bp omy the lines of private companies. This purchase is 


w regarded as a great mistake, as the price paid was far 
abeve the real value. The service, however, has proved 
very successful, the earnings being sufficient rapidly to ex- 
tend the lines and increase the number of stations, besides 
yielding a handsome revenue to the Government. The 
charge for telegrams is one shilling (24 cents) for twenty 
words to any partof the kingdom. Messages written on 
stamped cards and forms, and deposited in the letter boxes, 
are dispatched from the nearest telegraph station immedi- 
ately upon collection. 

In view of the great satisfaction which the system has 
given in England, it is not easy to understand why the 
American people have so tamely submitted to the excessive 
charges of a great monopoly, when the work might have 
been done so much cheaper and better by Government. 
Foremost among all nations to call into use the hidden 
forces of nature in the great industries of life, we have 


been slow to harness lightning to our mail service.—The 
Advance. 


One Stryue or CuRist1An.—Now Lydia Crane was not nat- 
urally inclined to be querulous or selfish. She had been 
duly converted in the progress of a revival in London, and 
joined the church during Parson Beach’s life-time. She 
read her Bible daily; said her prayers—I use the phrase 
advisedly—and was a punctual attendant on all the means 
of grace. She was the head and front of the church sewing- 
society, and secretary of the Foreign Mission Circle; yet in 
the living of her life she had become, at the age of thirty- 
five, fretful, self-centered, opinionated, and domineering, 
but perfectly certain that she was an exemplary Christian. 
Charity, sympathy, tenderness, do not grow in such a soli- 
tude as hers; it is not good for man or woman to be alone; 
and if to be a Christian is to wear the image of Christ, as 
the gospel seems to imply, there was very little obvious 
likeness in Miss Lydia to the Master whose name she wore. 
Yet she was a thoroughly honest woman, anxious above all 
things to do right; ready to give to every “object” that im- 
pelled the long-handled contribution boxes, with deacons 
at the other end, through every slip on eyery other Sunday, 
though she had not even a kind word for the beggar at her 
door; for begging implied “shiftlessness,” and that was 
un pardonable.—fose Terry Cooke, in Sunday Afternoon. 


A Severe Case or ABseNcE oF Minp.—Munster, Bishop 
of Copenhagen, was noted for his absence of mind, an in- [ 
firmity which increased as he advanced in years. He was 
accustomed, whenever his duties summoned him from 
home, to hang a’ placard on his door, announcing, for the 
benefit of any chance visitor, that he would return at a cer- 
tain hour. One day, being obliged to attend to some im- 
portant business in the town, he affixed the usual notice, 
and his errand accomplished, came home and ascended the 
stairs leading to his modestapartment. On arriving oppo- 
site his door, he glanced mechanically at the placard, and, 
entirely unconscious of his own identity, concluded that he 
was too early, and waited outside until the clock struck, 
when he suddenly recollected who and where he was, and 
let himself in.—All the Year Round. | 


It is better to advise than reproach; for the one is mild 
and friendly, the other stern and severe; the one corrects 


the erring, the other only convicts them.—Epictetus. 
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Mnnouncements. 


Lo SVSSCRrRIBoRS. 


The subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per year, inadvance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subsecrip- 
tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals. 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after the 
money is received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 
quested. 

” Guinenthere are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their 
eubscriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without 
waiting for a bill. 

All communications relative to ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed 
to Lord & T Thomas, McCormick Block, C hicago. 


—_—— 


——— 


THe AMERICAN WomMAN SvurrraGE ASSOCIATION will hold 
its fourteenth annual meeting in Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 9 
and 10. 


— ———— ES 


THE ROCHESTER CONFERENCE 18 postponed. The new date 
will be announced later. 


— on ——— — ———— 


THE JANSON RELIEF FUND. 


The following contributions to the fund for the relief of 
Kristofer Janson’s Mission have been received at this office 
up to date: 


Previously acknowledged. - - - $233.15 
Rev. A. J. Beavis, Monmouth, Il. - - - 2.00 
H. G. Harding, " - - 3.00 
W. P. Smith, “0; “ - - . 1.00 
J. W. Sipher, ee : . 1.00 
F. W. Harding, © - - - 1.00 
F. E. Harding, we “ - - 1.00 
J. M. Shaw, " “s - . - 1.00 
Mrs. 8. H. Price, Chicago, - - - 5.00 
Sunday-School Society, Humboldt, la.. - - 5.00 
Mrs. C. P. Damon, St. Louis, Mo.. . - 1.00 
Mrs. L. K. Woodman. North Evanston, Iil., - 1.00 


Mrs. M. M. Howe, 4 
Mrs. M. C. Bullock, Chicago, - ' . 
Ladies’ Society, Sheffield, | oe - - 


1.00 
5.00 
10.00 


Total ; : a ; $271.15 


UNITARIAN MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The following is the provisional programme of 
of the Ministers’ Institute at Lowell, Mass., Sept. 

Monday, at 744 p.m., opening sermon by Rev. 
Chadwick, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tuesday, at 10 a.m., essays by Prof. Josiah Royce, of 
Harvard University; topic, ““ What is an Error?” and Rey. 
Joseph H. Allen, of Ithaca, N. Y.; 
of Universal Law.” 


exercises 
°24 to 28: 
John W. 


; topic, “ The Conception 

At 746 p.m., addresses upon methods of improving pub- 
lic worship by Revs. W. H. Lyon and Edward A. Horton, of 
Boston, and Thomas R. Slicer, of Providence, R. I. 


Monday, at 10 a.m., essay by Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, 
D.D., of Cambridge, upon “Luther;” and Mr. Protass Chun- 
der Mozoonidar, of Calcutta, upon “ Protestantism in 
India.” 

At 744 p.m., a sermon by Rev. Henry A. Miles, D.D., of 
Hingham, Mass.; subject, “The Providential contest be- 


Thursday at 10 a.m., essays by Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of 
Boston, and others. 


Friday at 10 a.m., essay by Rev. John H. Morrison, D.D., 
of Boston. 


The afternoons are reserved for discussions on the morn- 
ing subjects, to be conducted by members of: the Institute 
The hospitality of the Lowell parish is offered to all mem- 
bers of the Institute, who should send notice of their inten- 
tion to be present to Rev. Josiah L. Seward, Lowell, Mass. 


GrorGce A. THayeEr, Secretary. 
Cincinnati, Sept. 10, 1883. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Unity Services anpD Sones for Sunday-schools, contain- 
ing thirteen services and fifty-five songs and hymns; with 
anthems, chorals and chants in the services. By J. Vila 
Blake. 30 cts. per copy, $15 per 100. 

Unity Sxuorter Services for Sunday-schools, intended 
especially for infant classes; containing four services with 
music. By Mrs. A. L. Parker. 15 cts. per copy, $1 per 
dozen. 


UNITY SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


First Serres: Corner-Stones of Character. 
Kate Gannett Wells; 12 lessons. 

Seconp Serres: Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley 
and Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head; 12 lessons. 

Turrp Series: School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames; 12 
lessons. 

FourtsH SERIEs: 
Hebrew Religion. 
same, 5 cts. 

Firtx Series: Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett; 12 lessons. 

Sixtu Series: Theodore Parker and the Liberal Move- 
ment in America. By R. A. Griffin; 12 lessons. 

SreveNTH Serres: Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. Ll. 
Jones; 8 lessons. 

E1cutTs Series: Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland; 12 lessons. 

Ninta Series: The Story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P. Gilman; 9 lessons. 

TentuH Serres: Talks about the Bible. 
By Newton M. Mann; 12 lessons. 

ELEVENTH Series: The More Wonderful Genesis; or 
Creation Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons; 11 lessons. 

TwetrTs Serres: Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza 
R. Sunderland; 12 lessons. 

THIRTEENTH Series: Studies of Jesus. 
Mann; 18 lessons. 

Each of these, single copies 15 cts., per doz. $1.25; except Series 
Seventh and Thirteenth. Seventh Series, single copies 10 cts.; per 
dozen, $1. Thirteenth Series, single copies 20 cts., per dozen, $1.75. 


By Mrs. 


A Chosen Nation; or, the Growth of the 
By W.C. Gannett. Chart to go with 


(Old Testament.) 


By Newton M. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


Series A.“ Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards L5c. Illuminated 
Series B. ** Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards illustrations 
15 cents. . by Prang. 
Series C. ““Corner-Stones of Character. Illustrated by 
12 tinted cards, 20 cents. “arrwenen cr 
Series D. “Home Life.” 12tinted cards 20c. ) P2OVO8TSPBS- 


Series E. “School Life.” 12 cards, 20 cts. Dluminated by 

Series F. “Work and Worship.” 6 cards. Sent in pack- 
ages to suit customers, at the rate of two cards fora 
cent. 
Prang. 

Series C, D, E, correspond to Series L, IL, II. of Unrry 
Lessons; to be used together on “ Uniform Lesson” plan.. 


tween traditional beliefs and fresh inspirations,” 


LIBRARY Carns, per hundred, $1. 
Address, 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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UNITY. 


— 


In ordering goods advertised in this pa- 

, or in writing to make inquiries, you 

will oblige the publishers as well as the ad- 

vertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in UNITY. 


HE WESTERN UNITARIAN DIRECT- 


ORY for 1883-4 is now ready, and can be or- 
dered from Unity Office. Price 10 cents. 


ANVASSERS FOR UNITY WANTED. 
LIBERAL CASH COMMISSIONS will be paid. 
Full particulars will be given on application to this 
office, and sample copies of Unrry will be sent free 
to any address. Address UNITY, 135 Wabash Av- 
enue, Chicago. 


HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL begins its next Academic Year Sep- 
tember 24. The main purpose of the institution is to 
as young men for the Unitarian Ministry. 
ere is no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of 
library, and all necessary expenses are very moder- 
ate. For full particulars apply to 
Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, Meadville, Penn. 


—) THE (—- 


Chicago & North-Western 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 
HE TED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE 


CHICAGO 


And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
tral, Eastern and Northwestern Jowa, 


Wisconsin, Northern Michi , Minne- 

Dakota, Manitoba, ntral and 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 

Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Washin n Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, China, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia ew 
Zealand, and all principal points {n the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 

With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its service equals that 
of any road; their speed is oS Gren a8 
comfort and safety will permit; they 
make close conn ons in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
Northwest, and offer to those that use 


them 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 


At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 

rinci routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will bu your Tickets 
2 this route AND WI AKE NONE 


For rates for single or round 
tickets and for full information a. 
Srinast ite to teoucral Nessonets 
ne asse 
Agent, at cago, Il. a. ited 
upon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 


All 
BY, this Line. 
.D. LAYNG MARVIN HUGHITT, 


D , 

Gen.Sup’t, 2d Vice-Pres. and G , 
an 6 ‘ en. Manager 

Gen, Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


“Unity Mission.” 


A new series of tracts to answer the question, 


What is Unitarianism? and to illus- 
trate the Liberal Faith, Worship 
and Life. 


Edited by members of the 
Unity Publishing Committee. 
—To be ordered from— 


UNITY OFFICE, 
135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Single copy, 5 cents 
Price, } Ten copies, 25, conta. t Including postage. 


—ifTow ready :-— 
No. 1. “* Natural REtIiGiIon,”’ By J. Vila Blake. 


No.2. ** THE RExiGIon of JEsvus,’’ By H. M. Simmons. 


No. 4. ‘“‘AsouT PRAYER.” 
No.7. “THe GrowTH or Faitu.’’*By H. M. Simmons. 


in Preparation amd ready Soon. 


No.3. UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH 
COVENANTS, ETC. 


No. 5. “THE PowrR OF THE Bap,” (the Western 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake. ) 


No. 6. *‘ UNITARIANISM,—ITs HISTORY AND ITS PRIN 
CIPLESs,”’ by J. C. Learned. 


Others to follow: 


Faith and Freedom. 


LIBERAL BOOKS. — 


PUBLISHED BY GEO. H. ELLIS, 


By Storrorp A, 


BROOKE. 12mo0. pp. xxiii, 352 ............. $1.50 


The Peak in Darien. An Octave of Essays. 


By Frances POWER CoBBE. 12mo. pp. 266... 1.50 
The Duties of Women. By Frances PowEr 


Consk. 12mo. pp. 193. Paper 25cts.; cloth 1.00 
The Two Consciences, An Essay. By W11- 

LIAM DENNIS. 12mo. pp. 85. Cloth.......... .B 
A Study of the Pentateuch. By Rurvs 

P. Stessins, D.D. 12mo. pp. 233.......... 1,25 
Wrestling and Waiting. By Joun F. W. 

WARM, WR Thy BOD ic cc ccc cece cvcccecs cccces 1.50 


Jesus, His Opinions and Character. The 
New Testament Studies of a Layman. 12mo. 
A SIN Ehe God 0000 6606 0666 0 06d 6660 Sb Sb soe Cece we 


Poems. By Mrnor J. SavaGce. 18mo. pp 247. 
EE EGS Ge 0500 60 ob dbs cee beed bba0 06 4084S 1.50 


The Minister’s Hand-book: For Christen- 
ings, Weddings and Funerals. Compiled and 
arranged by Rev. Minot J. SavaGE. New 
Edition, enlarged. 18mo. pp. 121. Cloth... .75 


The Modern Sphinx and Some of Her Rid- 
dles. By M.J.Savace. 12mo. pp. 160.... 1.00 


Belief in God. An Examination of Some 
Fundamental Theistic Problems. By M. J. 
SAVAGE, to which is added an address by W. 
H. SAVAGE. 12mo, pp. 176. Cloth.......... 


Beliefs About Man. A Companion Volume 
to “ Belief in God.’ By M. J. Savace. 12mo, 
DE Bes Er odd cccdccccccvcececcenecsesen 1.00 


Talks About Jesus. By M. J. SAVAGE. 


1.50 


Ps Sn | MEE. « dcika ws onec eco 0006 8000 1.00 
The Morals of Evolution. By M. J. Sav. 

oo SS Se. Rs errr TT rr 1.00 
Life and Letters of T. J. Mumford. 

Bas ite Bite Bee «CDE cr coacee cocescceceses 1.00 
A Year of Miracle. A Poem in Four Ser- 

mons. By W. C. GANNETT. 18mo, pp. 106. 

Limp Cloth 50 cts. Full gilt ................ 1.00 


Sent Post Paid on Receipt of above Prices by 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK C@O., 


35 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


“BURLINGTON ROUTE” | 


(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad.) 
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COINC EAST AND WEST. 


ae oe Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
i (seats free), Smo Cars, with Re- 
volving Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and 
the famous C. B. & Q. Dining Vars run daily to and 
from Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & Council 
Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be- 
tween Chicago, Lincoln & Denver. Through cars 
between Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via ria. 
All connections made in Union Depots. It is 
known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE 


IT. J. POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres’t and Gen’] Manager. 


COING NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Solid Trains of Elegant Day Coaches and Pull- 
man Palace Sleeping Cars are run daily to and 
from St. Louis, via Hannibal, oy phage 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Albert to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis: Parlor Cars with Reclining 
Chairs to and from St. Louis and Peoria and to 


and from St. Louis and Ottumwa. Only one 
of cars between St. Louis and Des 
Moin Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Denver, 


Colorado. 
It is universally admitted to be the 


Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of Travel. 


PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Chicago. 
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